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Pa 
ifes simple pleasures 


Most of us at one time or another have ‘done it ourselves’ and this is understandable; those 
persuasive writers who deal with such matters make it all seem remarkably easy. So we buy 
our paint and our brushes and our turpentine and, dressed in our oldest clothes, we set to 
work .. . Our elation, when we have finished, does us less than justice. Though our methods, 
here and there, were unconventional, we have nevertheless produced a very good job. And 
it was all our own work. We at the Midland Bank can understand such pleasure. A year 
ago we embarked on some new projects: one of these was Britain’s first (and still Britain’s 
only) Personal Cheque Account service. Designed to fill the platitudinous ‘long-felt want’ 
for a simple bank account at reasonable cost, it already bids fair to change the social habits 
of a whole lot of people. And we have that pleasurable feeling of a good job well done. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 - OVER 2200 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


APPLICATION TO MAIL AT SECOND-CLASS POSTAGE RATES IS PENDING AT NEW YORK l, N.Y 
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The London Charivari 


TATESMEN on whirlwind tours 

of world capitals run a thousand 
diplomatic risks, and everyone was 
indulgent on that occasion when Mr. 
Attlee alighted froma ’planein Auckland 
saying how happy he was to be in 
Wellington (or vice versa). President 
Eisenhower hasn’t, so far, put a foot 
wrong. In England he was “back once 
again in this land I have learned to love 
so much.”” In France he told them that 
“for every American, France is a second 
home.” To the Germans he declared 
that “the American people stand by 
your side.” All this went down excel- 
lently. We forget how easily he could 
have got his scripts mixed, and told the 
Germans that for every American, 
Germany was a second home... 


I Live Here 

On the whole Mr. Marples’ plan to 
enable motorists to telephone from 
their cars seems to have been accepted as 
another “ You’ve never had it so good” 








symbol. On the other hand, some point 
out that if Mr. Watkinson really got 
cracking they wouldn’t have to. 


Rain Coming 

WITH almost a thousand hours’ sunshine 
since the beginning of May, this English 
summer is said to have been the best 


since 1880. Many people, in fact, feel 
that it has been too much of a good thing, 
and would have preferred it spread over 





the fortnight of their choice for, say, 
the next ten years. 


Costume Drama 

OST recreated pilgrimages such 

as the resailing of the Mayflower 
in fancy dress and the passage of the 
Alps by post-Hannibal elephants seem 
fairly futile, but the latest journey back 
in time, a repetition of Dick ‘Turpin’s 
ride to York, had a touch of originality 
in that the prototype trip never took 
place. According to the best author- 
ities Black Bess’s exploit existed only 
in the pages of Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Rookwood, though there is a theory that 
another highwayman, John Nevison or 
“Nicks,” who flourished in Charles II’s 
reign, made the two-hundred-mile sprint 
to establish an alibi. The new knight of 
the road, seventeen-year-old Nigel 
Holmes, was dogged by the watchful 
minions of the R.S.P.C.A., threatening 
to stop him “if anything happens 
which we don’t like,’ an encumbrance 
with which Nevison was not burdened. 
If any publicity-seeker is looking for 
a following-in-the-footsteps gimmick 
which breaks really new ground | 
recommend the White Ship. 
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Hollowood 


“We claim political asylum.” 


Not Me, Mum 


Most of the recaptured absconders 
from the Bedfordshire approved school 
covered their faces when the press 
photographers got to work. No doubt 
they didn’t want to bring shame on 
their friends and relations. 


Hard Luck Story 


T is too bad that our cricket team 

in Australia last winter should have 
been bothered by throwing and _ that 
now our rugger players, in New Zealand, 
should have to struggle against oppo- 
nents wearing shoulder pads. Naturally, 
in such circumstances, both series of 
Tests have been lost. There is, of 
course, an inherent difference between 
throwing and shoulder pads, in that 
what constitutes a throw is a matter of 
opinion whereas a shoulder pad is either 
there or it isn’t. But even a shoulder 
pad is subject to “interpretation.” 
Law 5, as revised by the International 
Rugby Football Board last year, says 
“Shoulder pads are prohibited unless 
the referee is satisfied that a player 
requires protection following injury”; 
and one can only conclude, from the 
fact that as many as seven All Blacks 
wore these comforts in the third Test, 
that shoulder injuries in the Antipodes 
have reached alarming proportions. 


‘The New Zealand selectors took a grave 





risk in sending nearly half their team 
into battle in so delicate a condition. 
But the plan worked. A fit team we 
might have beaten. Our men were 
naturally loth to go all out against so 
pitiful a collection of swathed-up crocks. 


Fine Frenzy Rolling 

DENTIsTs don’t understand how that 
Australian scientist came ‘by his in- 
formation that people with blue eyes can 
stand more dental drilling than people 
with brown. They say they don’t 
usually see anything but the whites. 


If You Want to Get Ahead ... 
FEW more notes about politicians’ 
hats. Mr. Eisenhower wore a very 

ordinary soft hat with the brim turned 

up, but only just, all round. It looked 
the very thing for long-range diplomacy 
by air and was obviously well adapted 
to being pushed up on the rack with the 
briefcases and the overcoats. Mr. Bevan 
left for Russia wearing a beret, of the 

“Monty” rather than the Basque out- 

line, but lost no time in changing into a 

tiny embroidered number from Uzbe- 

kistan—the kind of hat that one sees at 

Southend bearing the legend “Kiss 

Me!” Mr. Gaitskell wore one of these 

too, but with less assurance than Mr. 

Bevan. If there is a lesson in all this 

it is that visits abroad should not be 

made in the summer. Mr. Macmillan’s 
towering white confection, not unlike 
the full-dress bearskin of the kettle- 


drummer of the Greys, was a big 














“Spotter, sir?” 
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TURNING POINT 


Next Wednesday’s PUNCH 
will contain the first of a new 
series of light articles dealing 
with moments of crisis and 
redirection in ten private lives. 
The contributors will be: 


MALCOLM BRADBURY 
CLAUD COCKBURN 
SIROL HUGH-JONES 

J. MACLAREN-ROSS 

J. P. MALLALIEU 
PHILIP OAKES 

JO PACKER 

KENNETH ROBINSON 
PATRICK RYAN 

JOHN WAIN 











prestige-scorer; if he had gone to 
Moscow in August he too might have 
had to be photographed in an Uzbek 


beret. 


Just a Little Remembrance 

HE leader of the Carshalton ob- 

jectors to the new Bishop of South- 
wark’s disciplinary measures has said, 
rather sadly, how pleasant relations with 
his predecessor were. When he left 
the diocese they had presented him with 
a silver cigarette-case, cigarettes and 
“two decanters of wine.” As there are 
getting on for three hundred parishes 
in the diocese and it is unlikely that only 
one of them is generous, retiring 
Bishops of Southwark presumably retire 
to houses with plenty of storage space“ 
I hope that all the wine was not decanted. 


“ Ref, He Don’t Belong!” 

OME American convicts have been 

much annoyed because, in an inter- 
prison match, the other side played a 
warder. Whether they resented being 
trapped into social relations with an 
outsider or found the warder was better 
fed and more robust than they were I 
do not know. It reminded me of the 
disputes that sometimes arise between 
private schools when one side accuses 
the other of playing masters. 


Have Implement—Will Travel 
& Soe man stepped from Hammer- 
smith Station into the Broadway 
where the Irish congregate. He was 
carefully dressed in a tweed suit, his shoes 
were well polished, and in either hand 
he carried a new suitcase. Encircling 
one of the cases was a leather strap, and 
through it, wedged tight and bearing 
the marks of great use, was a shovel. 
— MR. PUNCH 
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Forthcoming 


LL things, and popular enter- 
A tainments will not be spared, 
depend on whether we are 
moving towards a broiler-house or a 
super-market civilization. At the 
moment the broiler-house is casting 
along and menacing shadow, though not 
all entertainments are equally vulnerable. 
The theatre, because it is the smallest 
of the big three and has never been 
popular or cheap enough to compete 
with them, is the safest. I see no 
reason why prophecies about it should 
not be hopeful. 

Its most important change will come 
from the pressure of developments in 
architecture. As existing theatres close 
new designs will bring new kinds of 
writing. A popular movement will be 
towards the large arena theatre, which 
will develop the theatre’s inimitable 
contributions: space, colour, spectacle, 
real people who displace real: space 
and set up a physical communication 
between players and audience. 

In such theatres the art of pageantry, 
hitherto left to Ralph Reader and the 
sisters of vicars, will blossom again and 
evolve a form of writing most suited 
to it. Writers will have a hard time 
prodding the entrepreneurs to move on 
from Queen Elizabeth I addressing her 
troops at Tilbury, and persuading them 
that in the arena-theatre words are as 
important as they were in Athens. 

Theatres as we know them to-day will 
assume the new shape but not always the 
new size; and in them will be enacted 





A series of probes for proles. 


This week’s subject is . 


Attractions »,y 


the smaller drama and musical whose 
best effects are at present lost to anyone 
sitting farther back than the twelfth 
row of the stalls or the fourth of the 
circle. 

Both theatres will indulge the British 
affection for amateurism, the large by 
employing many extras, the small by 
presenting the pleasures of recognition: 
class-conscious comedies about life in 
the New Towns, set to romantic and 
instantly predictable music. These 
will express the reaction, still strong, 
against the kind of writing originally 
launched by the coterie theatres and 
American musicals of the ’fifties. The 
latter will become steadily more realistic, 
brutal, anti-romantic, using music, 
colour and dancing so skilfully as to 
achieve something of the effect forecast 
by Huxley’s “feelies.” 

There will, however, be no Sunday 
opening, as the only opportunity of 
forcing such a measure through Parlia- 
ment would occur during a war, at 
which the range of possibilities in enter- 
tainment obviously stops short. 

Similar reasons will keep the Lord 
Chamberlain’s censor in office. His 
power will be used less and less against 
social and sexual subjects, but as he must 
censor something, and as the British 
temperament prefers a little prohibition, 
control will become tighter politically. 
I use the masculine pronoun, but the 
chances are that the Chamberlain will 
be Lady Dartmouth, known to this age 
as Lady Lewisham. 
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PETER BLACK 


Because the cinema is cheaper and 
more popular it will remain that much 
behind the theatre in the matters of 
artistic development and censorship. 
But its special qualities give it a strong 
chance against the broiler-house. No 
other form of entertainment can offer a 
show that by turn shouts, whispers, is 
big, small, sentimental, satirical, ex- 
traverted and introspective, and some- 
times two or three of these simulta- 
neously. I think here of suchexamplesas 
Picnic, on one level a pretty tale of male- 
sex-symbol - meets - female-sex - symbol, 
on the other quite a sharp look at small- 
town manners and ethics. 

The audience can pay its money and 
choose its level—a trick that only the 
cinema consistently performs. It can 
do it because a good film requires an 
exceptional talent. The cinema cannot 
do without its men of genius, who learn 
this trick as the only way of satisfying 
themselves and their front office at the 
same time. 

As such men will continue to be 
drawn towards the cinema, and will 
continue to exert a dynamic influence 
on it, the cinema would be safe if it 
were not for its barbaric methods of 
exhibiting its product. 

As box-office returns continue to 
decline, and more and more cinemas 
are sold to become offices or chain 
stores, moves will occur in Wardour 
Street to carry the thing to its logical 
end. Why not simply turn the cinemas 
into chain stores, using the films as 
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stimulating background entertainment? 
This will be reversed after a happy 
accident to Lord Rank’s car. Stranded 
on a loathsome November afternoon in 
Bacup, Lord Rank will drop into the 
Odeon, the only place of entertainment 
open to a man of his social status and 
disposition. At the first crisis of the 
story, which had cost Lord Rank 
£500,000 to make, two old-age pen- 
sioners whom the manager lets in free 
will fall over his legs. At the second and 
third a girl will try to sell him an ice. 
As Lord Rank has no more idea than 
any other cinema tycoon of what really 
goes on in his cinemas he will be badly 
shaken by these events. Back in London 
he will persuade his directors that what 
the cinema must sell is a decent respect 
for its president and the customers who 
pay to see. 

Freed from the continuous perform- 
ance and the ice-cream sellers the 
cinema will become as civilized as a 
concert hall, though much more pros- 
perous. ‘Technically the cinema will 
improve existing amenities (sound, 
projection, colour, shape of screen and 
auditorium) rather than chase gimmicks 
such as 3-D. 

The same can be ventured of sound 
radio. Left to obey the law of demand 
radio would certainly lose its separate 
identity in that of television. A possible 
survivor will be a station that punctuates 
music with news. This will make 
proper use of stereophonic sound, which 
will be commonplace by the mid-1960s. 

If radio is kept separate as a govern- 
ment policy I should expect present 
trends to become exaggerated: Home 
to become the outlet for mild, safe 
government propaganda; Light to sup- 
ply background noises to listeners who 
have learned to switch off their ears 
instead of their receivers; Third to be 
the refuge for radio’s diehard adven- 
turers and lecturers incapable of a 
larger communication. 

Its lack of size will protect radio from 
the broiler-house. Its writers and actors 
will protect the theatre, as directors 
and photographers will protect the 
cinema. But who will protect television, 
the biggest and thus most valuable 
medium of them all? Technically its 
future is bright, and most of the 
prophecies are familiar. Television 
screens flat on the wall; a multiplicity of 
BBC and ITA commercial stations; full 
colour, in a system so foolproof that 





a smart cuff on the side of the receiver 
will cure any minor fault; portable 
receivers with «screens the size of 
matchboxes . . . yes, of course. 

The greatest leap forward will be the 
leap upward of the transmitting system. 
By 1984 these will have escaped from 
the ground. They will be housed in 
satellites balanced stationary a couple of 
hundred miles above their country of 
origin. Powered by solar batteries, they 
will receive, boost and transmit signals 
from below, increasing the range of a 
television station to a distance com- 
parable with the present medium and 
longwave radio bands. The benefit of 
this single advance could be decisive. It 
would mean that the audience would 















have access to as many television 
stations as he now has on his radio. 

The question is, what will these 
stations be showing? The threat of the 
broiler-house trend is that they will all 
be showing Robin Hood. 

I must explain here that the broiler- 
house chicken factory, with which is 
coupled the battery egg system, is the 
most dramatic symptom of a process by 
which the urban children of this day 
will grow up without knowing the taste 
of a free-ranging hen that has scratched 
for its own mash and grit, without even 
knowing that such a taste exists. ‘The 
cheapness and popularity of the system 
is driving the natural product into the 
highest luxury class, along with earth 
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“The black Wedgwood! Some relative of cook’s must have passed away.” 
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grown vegetables and wholemeal bread. 
As it does, so, it is extolled. The argu- 
ment runs thus: A battery egg and a 
four-minute arrangement of ‘Tchai- 
kovsky are better than no egg and no 
‘Tchaikovsky. 

Cheapness and popularity are counted 
as intrinsically virtuous not only by the 
kind of mob-worshipper who is really 
only a mob’s money-worshipper but 
by the kind of sentimental intellectual 
of which Sir Robert Fraser, the in- 
genious chief of the ITA, is a leading 
example. 

They are committed to the view that 
what the majority wants must be right 
and good. They do not appear to 
understand that the effect, which is now 
plainly to be seen in television, is a 
narrowing and eventual atrophy of the 
power to choose. 

One of the disconcerting conse- 
quences of the introduction of a second 
television service has been that most 
viewers do not switch between the two. 
They have lumped themselves into two 
huge groups, roughly corresponding to 


middle class (BBC) and lower class 
(ITA); the switching viewer is the 
equivalent of the floating voter. 

Sir .Robert says that people settle 
down with a television channel as they 
settle down with a newspaper. Sir Ian 
Jacob says that if a person is satisfied 
with two programmes he does not pine 
for a third. If they are right, and if it is 
thought right that they should be right, 
the way is clear for the prolefeed of 
George Orwell’s forecast, in which the 
highest peak would be a kind of Liber- 
ace culture. In this society the cinema 
and theatre would become a minority, 
almost secret cults, the arts of a resist- 
ance movement. 

Technically the satellite system of 
television offers great hopes. If the 
range of a televison station could be 
extended so that, without extra expense 
to any party, its programme were 
available to any who wanted it, it is clear 
that a great advance would have been 
made. The narrowing-down process of 
present television is a mechanical result 
of high costs, which can be recovered 





“It was a great pity grandfather never finished his schooling.” 
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only by pleasing—or not annoying—as 
many people as possible. Satellite 
television would produce free com- 
petition, the only correct alternative to 
monopoly. 

The future, however, is with people, 
not mechanics. The need is to reawaken 
the wish to choose, to be fussy, in a 
world that is at present, with an idiotic 
grin on its face, moving towards the 
standardization. of the third-rate. It will 
be intensely interesting to see if the 
awakening will occur. 

These are very early days of wide and 
general spending power. It is doubtful 
whether, in the long run, a country can 
raise the standard of living of its people 
in one way without raising it in all the 
others. ‘There are indications that the 
spending power of the majority is 
running ahead of what it can buy. The 
wish to choose is responding to the 
ability to gratify choice. 

In the supermarkets, which are by no 
means the same thing as Fortnum and 
Mason’s, you can buy broiler-house 
chickens and battery eggs. You can 
also buy ants’ eggs, fried bees, and God 
knows what extravagances in the way of 
cheeses and preserved foods, most of 
which were unheard of in Britain ten 
years ago. 

In terms of the mass entertainments 
a supermarket civilization would not be 
ideal—the goods are too carefully 
wrapped. But it would indicate choice, 
and choice means that the soul is still 
alive. 





Other subjects in this series 
will include Russia, Industry, 
Space Travel, Domestic Politics, 
Africa, Population, Television 
and the Press. Contributors 
will be: 

WILLIAM CLARK 
DESMOND DONNELLY 
ELSPETH HUXLEY 
PAUL JOHNSON 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
PROFESSOR A. C. B. LOVELL 
SIR HALFORD REDDISH 
SUSAN STRANGE 











WalHiower 


“He first met his bride at a dance aboard 
H.M.S. Birmingham, when she was moored 
at Chatham.”—The Newbury Weekly News 


May she ever be moored alongside. 
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By E. S. 


of Index-Makers (assuming it 
exists) looked to its art and mystery. 
Indexing to-day lacks human interest. 
It may be accurate, systematic and 
compendious, but who wants that? 
Samuel Palmer, who indexed The 
Times for our hairy forbears, believed in 
making his work readable. He scorned 
elaborate classification and was happiest 
when indexing items under straight- 
forward headings like ‘‘ Dreadful,” 


[: is time the Worshipful Company 


“Disgraceful,” “Distressing,” “‘ Dis- 
gusting” or “ Diabolical.” 
Thus, rubbing shoulders with 


“Disraeli” and “Diplomacy,” would 
appear “Dreadful Scene in a Police 
Court at Rochester,” “ Disgraceful 
Wedding at Bradford,’ ‘ Disgusting 
Barbarity of a Wrestling Match at 
Accrington,” “Disgusting Cruelty to 
an Ox by Two Ploughmen,” “ Diabolical 
Attempt to Blow Up a Powder Mill at 
St. Chamas” and “ Diabolical Amuse- 
ment—Throwing Vitriol over Ladies’ 
Best Dresses in New York.” 

When the nature of the Dreadful or 
Disgusting occurrence was not specified 
a clue could sometimes be found else- 
where in the index. Take that disgusting 
wrestling match, for instance. Under 
“Sport and Sporting” is another entry 
which reveals that the match was fought 
between Two Naked Men. But there 
is no other clue as to what happened 
at that disgraceful wedding at Bradford. 

The letter “E” sometimes produced 
notable entries, like “Extraordinary 
Occurrence—a Box with the Body of a 
Child in it Found in a Goods Van on 
the Exeter to Bristol Line.” There 
might also be entries under “ Curious” 
or “Interesting,” but for real pulsing 
human interest the “Ds” had it every 
time. 

It was not only under adjectival 
headings that Mr. Palmer let himself 
go. Under “Executions,” for instance, 
appears the item: “Execution of Boyse 
and Alsen, Two Robbers, at Assens in 
Denmark, Shocking Scene at, Two 
Young Girls Drinking Their Blood.” 

Depravity held a strong fascination 
for Mr. Palmer, but he was even more 
impressed by the ingenuity with which 
the human race shed its limbs, put out 





Try Under “ Diabolical ” 


TURNER 


its eyes and fragmented or pulped itself. 
Consider these entries, all of about a 
century ago, under “Accidents”: 


to Patrick Haggerty, from a Needle 
Entering and Breaking in his Chest as he 
was Embracing a Young Woman; 

at the London Docks, to Two Young 
Women who, Looking down on the 
Hydraulic Lift, had their Heads Cut off 
from it Coming down on them Suddenly; 
to Count Radetzky, who in Rising to 
Bow a Lady out of his Room, Fell and 
Broke his Leg; 

to a Child of Colonel Broughton, 
Poisoned by the Chemist’s Apprentice 
Sending Black Drop for Black Draught; 
to Mr. Lawrence at Berne, from the 
Lightning Splitting the Apple Tree from 
Top to Bottom, against which he was 
Leaning, so that he Fell in and on its 
Springing too (sic) Held him as in a Vice; 
to Mr. Drummond, of Alloa, who 
Stepping Back from a Runaway Horse, 
came Suddenly on a Sharp Axe held by a 
Boy and had his Nose Cut off; 

to Master Gillian who, on Applying his 
Tongue to a Frosted Lamp Post, was 
Held Fast and only Released by Cutting 
the ‘Tongue; 

to Mr. Gobert, Shot by a Pistol he was 
Showing to a Customer, on which the 
Customer Blew out his own Brains from 
Terror. 


So it went on, a gripping chronicle of 
folly and_ ill-fortune—somnambulists 
impaling themselves on railings, game- 
keepers tripping over their own spring 
guns, brewers falling into their vats, 
miners plummeting into the earth. 
Whenever possible, Mr. Palmer men- 
tioned that the victims were Cut in Two, 
Blown to Pieces, Dashed to Pieces, 
Literally Cut to Pieces, Smashed to 
Atoms, or Reduced to a Skeleton. 

Mr. Palmer did not go into such 
gratifying detail when dealing with less 
fascinating subjects than accidents. 
Under “ Bankruptcies,” for example, he 
listed merely names of individuals, with 
never an indication of the frailties or 
villainies which had led the victims to 
ruin. Even under the heading “ Police” 
he could be laconic. 

To the reader who is not merely 
browsing, but is seeking to track down 
some specific news item, Mr. Palmer’s 
system is not, at first, easy to follow. If 
one is writing about suicides at Niagara 
it is no use looking under “Suicides” 
or “Niagara”; instead, one turns to 
131 












** About that claim for another ninepence 
on the pocket money—we've been to 
arbitration and she says yes.” 


“F” and finds “Fearful Leap of Mrs. 
Flynn over the Bank of the Niagara 
River.” Again, if one is writing a 
treatise on the press, it is vain to look 
under “Press”; the looked-for item 
may possibly appear under “Cheap 
Press” or even “Hireling Press” 
(“Hireling Press and The Times” runs 
one entry). With practice, one learns; 
though Mr. Palmer, surely, is being 
unnecessarily elusive with the entry, 
under that hard-worked “ D,” of “ Dirty 
Box Picked up at Lucknow Full of 
Diamonds.” Incidentally, if an item 
does not appear under “ Distressing”’ 
it is worth turning to “M” to try 
“Most Distressing.” 

With all its imperfections Mr. 
Palmer’s index is more vividly alive than 
the current Official Index of The Times. 
His only rival in his sphere to-day is the 
indexer of the New York Times who, 
while he does not file entries under 
“Diabolical,” also imparts information 
in such detail as to render consultation 
of the files superfluous. Thus, the 
progress of a presidential illness may be 
followed in column after column of 
small print: “White holds President 
would have had coronary attack years ago 
but for his golf... President says 
handicapped persons inspire him to do 
job without feeling sorry for himself . . . 
Professor Link reveals Eisenhower has 
used anticoagulant Warfarin since 1955 
heart attack; says that in larger doses it 
is effective rodenticide, causing rats to 
bleed to death .. .” 

If Mr. Palmer could see this index 
he might even consider that it was a 
shade garrulous. 
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“Soft, continuous background music, on tape: 
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Encyclopedia in My Life 


VERY time I pick up anything 
EK these days a card telling me why 


I must have an encyclopedia 


falls out. Six benefits are listed and 
they put their finger right on my spot at 
number four, which says that the 
encyclopedia will “enable you to play 
a full part in debates, conversations, 
discussions and lectures.” 

But don’t mistake my ambition. I 
have no wish to be within a fivepenny 
bus-ride of any debate, discussion or 
lecture. I do want, however, to play a 
full part in conversations, and be, as my 
wife demands after every party we 
attend, like the men other women 
marry. 

“Why,” she asks, “do you keep 
drifting away into corners? Everybody 


else in the place talking away and 
enjoying themselves and you’re off by 
yourself brooding over your glass like 
Scrooge or somebody. ‘What’s up 
with him?’ people keep asking me. ‘Is 
he ill or something?’ and if you talked 
to people a bit more you wouldn’t 
drink so much either. Why can’t you be 
like the other husbands and play your 
full part in the conversations?” 

God knows I’ve tried often enough. 
But I can never get into any con- 
versation. Nobody she knows ever 
talks about anything J know a blind 
word about. Maybe it’s just the penalty 
for marrying above my IQ. I don’t 
know. 

Twenty-one men and eighteen women 
there were at the party before last. I 
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‘Stormy Weather,’ ‘You Are My Sunshine, ‘Walking In the Rain’.” 


By PATRICK RYAN 


counted them from my Scrooge-corner. 
Nine little groups they divided into, and 
I hawked my intellectual wares around 
the lot, doing my level best to muscle 
into the dialogue. 

The first set was four men talking 
about recession in the carpet trade. 
Nine thousand angels hula-hooping on 
the head of a pin and you’d still have 
room to engrave what I know about 
the carpet trade. ‘Two young ladies in 
dragon-shaped glasses who had both 
met Colin Wilson; and me not even 
knowing what team he plays for. A 
geologist and two cavalrymen dis- 
cussing pony-racing at Gujarat; to me, 
horses are names in newspapers to bet 
on and I never heard of a racecourse 
called Gujarat. Uttoxeter is about as 
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unbelievable as I can manage. Three 
matrons chatting about rockeries and the 
depredations of snails upon alpines with 
long Latin names. A young wife telling 
three others exactly what a gondolier 
did to her one night in Venice; no 
gondolier ever tried anything like that 
on me, so how could I join in? And 
four of those brains for whom they put 
big advertisements in the Observer 
talking about the use of. analogue- 
digital computers for plotting rockets 
to the Moon. They might as well have 
been reading football results in Yiddish. 

I went away and spent the evening 
in my usual corner nearest the gin, I 
counted all the red things in the room, 
calculated the number of parquet 
blocks in the floor, and was up to one 
hundred and eighty-four visible buttons 
on people’s clothing when I fell asleep. 

My wife played such hell about 
this that before the next party I was 
frightened into taking the advice of the 
encyclopedia people. I got myself a 
list of the guests and selected a few 
suitable talking-points. The Gujarat 
boys were to be there, also the Moon- 
Rocket men, and the Snail-and-Rockery 


matrons. So, I looked up Gujarat, 
Snails and the Moon in the en- 
cyclopedia and primed myself to 


dominate their conversations. 

In case it should fall to me to start 
the ball rolling, as well, I read up on 
Reincarnation. All my life I’ve wanted 
to talk throw-away about Reincarnation. 

When we arrived at the party the 
three matrons were by the fire in full 
flutter; I caught the word “rockery,” 
and bounded among them. 

“Good evening,” I said. “Snails are 
such interesting creatures, aren’t they? 

. Of course, they’re really just land 
gastropod molluscs and come in two 
sub-classes, prosobranchs and_pul- 
monates. Land prosobranchs may be 
recognized by the presence of the 
operculum...” 

“T beg your pardon!” said the biggest 
matron, drawing up. 

“Snails,” I said distinctly. “In the 
pulmonates, respiration takes place in 
the lung cavity; there are no gills, 
no operculum. Furthermore, all are 
hermaphrodite .. .” 

“Really! What are you talking about?” 

“Snails,” I spelt it. “In the rockery.” 

“We,” she said, “are talking about 
crockery.” 

I felt sorry for those pulmonates as 





I walked away. Their lot sounded like 
the ultimate misery... no gills, no 
operculum, and all hermaphrodite. 

Down by the buffet the Moon- 
experts were making abstruse space 
calculations on the backs of envelopes. 
I joined their discussion and was 
half-way through my spiel about the 
Moon being one of the largest satellites 
in the solar system, 2,160 miles in 
diameter, and lying about 252,710 miles 
from the Earth, when the one in pebble- 
glasses asked me to give over blabbering 
because they were working out a new 
permutation for their pools syndicate. 

Learning from these rebuffs, I stood 
on the outskirts of the Gujarat group 
to check their subject before plunging 
into the conversation. Gujarat is a 
pretty complex affair and I deemed it 
wise to rehearse my piece. 

“ Gujarat,” I whispered to the ceiling, 
eyes closed to aid memory, “is a region 
of India consisting mainly of the 
alluvial plains east of the gulf of 
Cambay formed by the Subarnati and 
Mahi rivers. Politically, it is divided 
between Bombay Province, the enclaves 
of Baroda, and the Western Indian 
Agencies .. .” 

At that point I realized that the 
Gujarat boys were talking about Brigitte 
Bardot, and my wife came up, hissing 
like a steam-goose. 

“For God’s sake,” she said. “ Every- 
body’s looking at you. What on earth 
do you think you’re doing?” 

“T’m just trying to take my full part 
in conversations, discussions, debates 
and lectures, that’s all. Like the men 
other women marry.” 

“Don’t try to be funny. Why don’t 
you go somewhere and sit down quietly 
like you usually do?” 

That big, heavy-jowled accountant 
who is secretly in love with my wife 
put a protective arm about her 
shoulders. 

“T suppose he’s drunk again,” he 
said. “Ill look after you, my dear.” 

And he took her away muttering 
if only he could have his life over again. 

“Reincarnation,” I called after him. 
“That’s what you mean. Did you 
know that it is the primitive conception 
of the separable soul capable of passing 
out of the body and...” 

But he wouldn’t join in the con- 
versation and so I went back to my 
usual corner by the gin and counted the 
number of flowers on the wallpaper. 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 78—Needs Must 


N his Principles of Economics Marshall 
described tobacco as a “‘ conventional 
necessity.” Competitors are in- 

vited to refute, in not more than 120 
words, any suggestion that television is 
not a necessity. 








A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to 
the value of one guinea. Entries by first 
post on Friday, September 18, to Tosy 
ComMPETITION No. 78, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 75 
(Honours List) 

Competitors were asked to make five 
posthumous appointments of Life Peers, 
with brief notes on the qualities they 
would have brought to the debates. The 
standard of entry was not very inspiring 
and competitors who made one bullseye 
tended to miss the target altogether with 
other shots. There was some doubt over 
the name of the Vicar of Bray, who 
turned up frequently: the favourites 
were Symonds and Aleyn. One com- 
petitor’s entry, though dated in late 
August, was for a competition that was 
set last January; it would not have won. 
Hardly anybody explored the humour of 
probability, e.g. Bentham or Miss Beale. 
There were a good many puns but not 
many good puns. 

The winner of the 
original is: 


framed Punch 


MARTIN FAGG, 
22, PINEWOOD ROAD 
BROMLEY, KENT 
BAREBONES—PRAISE Gop: His complete 
failure in the Lower House in itself recom- 
mends him for a peerage; if further qualifi- 
cation is sought it may be found in his 
ability to speak anywhere, on any subject, 
for any length of time, with equal clarity and 
relevance. 
BRowNING—Oscar: Would lend tone to 
a now sadly déclassé chamber, as is not 
accustomed to mixing socially with anyone 
inferior to an exiled Grand Duke, and dines 
out exclusively with Emperors. 


GILBERT—WILLIAM SCHWENCK: An 
appropriate elevation; thanks to him, the 
work and worth of the Upper House is now 
seen in its proper perspective. 

Jowrett—BeEnjAMIN: An invaluable addi- 
tion; makes no secret of his universal 
knowledge and is more than willing to 
share it. 

StMNEL—LAMBERT: Authority on catering 
management and kitchen employee welfare. 

Other runners-up include: 

James Boswetc: A ready flow of words 
and experience in Foreign Affairs. 

SaMuEL Pepys: Experience in Home 
Affairs and a ready flow of words. 

OLIveR CROMWELL: Shortness of speech 
and the ability to terminate it altogether in 
others. 

JosePH GRIMALDI: Silence. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: Absence. 

E. $. Gregson, Green Halt, Oast Road, Oxted, 
Surrey 

SOLOMON: An opponent of the distressing 
prevalence of divorce, he would substitute 
a system that would solve the problem of 
surplus unmarried women. 

Tuomas BowpLer: Who, by eliminating 
improprieties of expression in debates, would 
raise their standard in dignity and decorum. 

Rev. Stmon ALEYN of Bray: To show 
how maintenance of the esta#blished order 
can be linked with an open-minded accept- 
ance of changing conditions. 

Tuomas Hopson: The originator of the 
queue system; would be invaluable in 
directing Their Lordships on points of 
order. 

CHARLOTTE Corpay: To act as a shining 
example of the damage to members of both 
sexes by the practice of unchaperoned mixed 
bathing.—L. F. Goldsmid, Carranya, Bem- 
bridge, Isle of Wight 


Book-tokens for one guinea to the 
above and also to: 

F. H. E. Townshend-Rose, 111 Thornbury 
Road, Osterley, Middlesex; F. P. Pinel, 
67 Horn Park Lane, Lee, London, S.E.12; 
R. W. Greenhill, 54 Oxford Gardens, 
Kensington, W.10 
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Introduction to the Hovercraft Age 
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First Annual General Meeting of the Hovercraft Development and Friends 


THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, we are privileged 
to be present at the dawning of a new age. The pioneer 
flights of the S.R.N.1 have shown beyond all possibility of 
doubt that the vehicle of the future will be neither waterborne 
nor wheelborne nor indeed airborne, but air-cushioned. Our 
League has come into being to ensure that for once planning 
is, and continues to be, ahead of achievement. We have seen 
how dismally, in the motor car age, the authorities of this 
country have failed to provide in time the roads, the parking 
space, the safety devices that the growth of that form of travel 
has successively demanded, so that now, more than sixty 
years after the first petrol-driven vehicle took the road, we 
still lag calamitously behind. Let us not be caught napping 
again. Let us, by forethought, by discussion, by agitation, 
by pressure of every kind, if need be by. uproar and marches 
with banners (Applause), see to it that this time our prepara- 
tions are made too soon rather than too late—that our hover- 
ways and our hoverparks, our hoverports, our hovercode for 
hoverists (or, as I should myself prefer to call them, hover- 
craftsmen), that all these essential concomitants of the Hover 
Age are ready before and not after the hovercraft themselves 
begin to pour in their thousands and their tens of thousands 
from the factories. Let us take heart from the example of the 
Interplanetary Society, who have for years been studying the 
problems of space travel, though the first man-carrying space 
vehicle has still to make its maiden flight. As man rises to 
new heights 

A Voice: Eighteen inches in this case, so they say. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I was speaking metaphorically, Mr. 
Hardcastle. I will now, without more ado, call upon the 
Secretary to put you all in the picture with a brief description 
of the principle upon which the hovercraft operates. Mr. 
Gooch. 

Mr. Goocu: I want you to try to imagine a force F acting 
downwards upon a flat surface S, to which it is inclined at an 





of Air-cushioned Travel League 





angle which we may call ©. Now it is a well known fact 
that where the angle of incidence 

Mr. Harpcast.e: I vote we have none of this. We don’t 
want to get bogged down in a lot of detail. The point is, what 
are we going to tell the Government to do for a start? 

A Miss Hankey: Oh, the Government. I can tell you what 
the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation will say. He’ll 
say that as Minister of Transport he is concerned only with 
vehicles that travel on land or in water, and as Minister of 
Civil Aviation he cannot be held responsible for anything that 
does not, in a true sense, fly. He’ll say that in any case we 
cannot and must not pledge posterity’s credit by a rash 
precipitancy, however well-intentioned. As the future un- 
folds before us, stage by stage 

Mr. Goocu: ... so that a cushion of air is trapped within 
the outer, or annular jet curtain and exerts an omni-directional 
pressure which, in favourable circumstances, may be as high 
as P4. 
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Tne Mayor or Westport: Talking of stages, they say that 
the Stage 2 hovercraft will weigh about forty tons and carry 
eighty passengers, that Stage 3 will weigh a hundred tons, 


and that by the time Stage 5 is reached the thing will be 


600 feet long and 350 feet wide. 
a lot of spray? 

THe CHAIRMAN: We must take one point ata time. Would 
someone give us a start by proposing that “the object of the 
League is to promote in every possible way the interests of 
travel by hovercraft”? 

Mr. Harpcastie: I object to the name “hovercraft.” 
Hovering is static, as with kestrels. What about calling it the 
Cockerell, after its inventor? The name rather happily 
suggests an inability to fly coupled with the power to rise a 
short distance above the ground in a welter of dust and feathers. 

A Voice: I like “blower” myself. It’s graphic. 

ANOTHER Voice: That’s it. ‘Then, when the time comes to 
advertise for passengers, we can use the slogan “You’re 
wanted on the blower.” 

THe CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, please! These are most 
valuable suggestions and will be carefully noted for discussion 
at a later date. But for the present we must make haste 
slowly. We must define our objectives. We are face to face 
with what will undoubtedly be an extremely rapid development 
of the hovercraft principle and its very varied application to 
civil and military life. We must not forget that in addition 
to Mr. Cockerell’s great work, Mr. Carl Weiland has been 
experimenting in Switzerland and already speaks of giant 
hover vessels weighing upwards of 350,000 tons and capable 
of crossing the oceans at a height of eight feet, while at the 
other end of the scale the Ford Motor Company has demon- 
strated an air-cushioned scooter which travels a fraction of an 
inch off the ground. In a very few years, perhaps ten, per- 
haps five, travel at a height of eighteen inches above ground, 


Won’t that cause a devil of 
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or water, will be a commonplace. Hovercars, hoveryachts, 
hoverbuses, hovertaxis, hovertractors 

Mr. HarpcastLeE: Hovermowing-machines? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The possibilities are endless. But these 
things cannot operate on our present road system. Quite 
apart from low bridges and such unknown hazards as the 
side-effects of hovering over sewer gratings, there is the safety 
factor. At speeds approaching—— 

Miss Hankey: I wanted to ask somebody about that. 
What’s it like being run over by a hovercraft ? As long as you 
lie down in time, is it any worse than an ordinary hair-do? 

Mr. Harpcast_e: They'll be having these damned rallies 
before we know where we are. When I think of the Vintage 
Hovercraft run to Brighton in another ten years’ time... 

Mr. Goocu: . . . at what is known as “hump speed.” The 
hole in the water generated beneath the hovercraft when at 
rest is left behind once hump speed is exceeded and follows 
in the wake of the vessel at an increasing distance. 

Sir Epwin Snap, 0.B.E.: May I draw the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that Mr. Gooch is still speaking? Could 
not this hole to which he refers be filled in some way with 
luggage, which would arrive later at reduced rates? 

Tue Epiror or “Hovercrart”: I have been thinking 
about parking problems. If the smaller landgoing vehicles 
were to be designed with flat tops they could perhaps be 
parked one above the other with their engines running, in a 
kind of pagoda. That is only a suggestion, of course. 

Mr. Georce BLAND: Speaking as a nursery gardener, what 
about my cloches? I’ve had enough trouble with supersonic 
bangs breaking my greenhouses, without having a pack of 
flying saucers blowing a lot of hot air all over my smaller stuff. 
These things have got to be kept off private property or we'll 
none of us know where we are. If they want to make holes 
in the sea and stir up clouds of dust in desert country, good 
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luck to em; but don’t let me catch anyone exerting a force F 
on my glass or I’ll very soon 

THE CHAIRMAN: Exactly. That is why it is so vital that 
immediate steps be taken to provide adequate hovercraft 
facilities up and down the country. We must have the good- 
will of the public, not their opposition. 





an initial sum of one hundred million pounds for the early 
construction of hover-throughways connecting London with 
all important cities and seaports. 

THe Mayor or Westrort: I second that. 

Miss ‘HANKEY: I move to add that soft drinks only be 
available at hoverstations on such main routes. The menace 
of the drunken hovercraft driver must be taken in hand at 
once. 

Mr. Epwarp STRING, A.M.1.MECH.E.: Another thing. The 
inspection of all hovercraft over ten years of age should be 
made compulsory by Act of Parliament. Otherwise we shall 
have worn-out annular jets blowing out air at all angles, with 
consequent loss of control and risk of grounding, not to 


mention the embarrassment of women pedestrians. Five 
years would be better, in the early stages. 
THE CHAIRMAN: We are going ahead too fast. Nothing 


will be gained —— 

A Base oF Voices: Our whole purpose is to go ahead fast . . . 

Exactly. There is not a moment to lose... . 

... bumbledom and obstructionism. I beg to move... 

... together with properly trained air-cushioned police 
at intersections. 

If Britain is to have the first nuclear-powered hovercraft . . . 

. .and some kind of draught-proof mounting-block for 
the convenience of passengers. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Order! Order! Mr. Gooch, I think 
you had something to add about the ratio of cushion diameter 
to operational height? 

Mr. Goocu: A number of factors have to be borne in mind 
when assessing or, as I would rather say, evaluating... 

Mr. RONALD Bush, A.R.1.B.A. I don’t know whether the 
application of the hovercraft principle to static constructions 
has been passed under review by the Committee.  Air- 
cushioned houses would be, in many ways, a big step forward. 
Quite apart from a considerable saving on foundations, the 





I move that we send, - 
a resolution to the Government demanding the allocation of : 
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re-shaping of precincts, city centres, and even in due course 
a whole conurbation, to suit changing traffic requirements, 
would be greatly facilitated. Of course the cost of producing 
the cushion—possibly by piping to domestic residences from 
a central power-house—would have to be borne in mind. 

Mr. Harpcast_e: What about cellarage? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bush has made a most interesting 
suggestion, which we must certainly examine at the right 
time. Fully mobile property may well be the answer to the 
problems of an overcrowded island. However—— 

Mr. GeorGE BLAND: Well, for goodness’ sake! Am I going 
to have the whole of Stepney next—pubs and all—traipsing 
about over my horticultural land looking for somewhere to 
settle? You’ll get no subscription from me, if that’s the size 
of it. 

Miss Hankey: The League must beware of becoming too 
visionary. No doubt there will be hovercaravans for holiday- 
makers, when the time is ripe; but further than that into the 
future I for one do not at present care to peer. 

Mr. Goocu: ... so that economy in operation depends, 
as I say, very largely on keeping M to a minimum, while 
raising the value of R, as an asymptote of P, to the highest 
practicable level. 

A Voice: I second that. 

(After further discussion a Resolution was passed calling 
upon the proper authorities to take all necessary steps in 
good time. ‘The meeting then closed with a vote of thanks 


to Mr. Gooch, Mr. Hardcastle dissenting.) 
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COMFORT IN THE CLOUDS 


7 HAT to-day’s stratosphere-goers chiefly feel the need of, apart from 
W: fully automatic guaranteed infallible blind landing system, is 
more room for their knees and less chance of having the next 
man’s elbow in their almond fruit gateau. The airlines, on the other 
hand, are chiefly concerned with packing in the cash customers to maxi- 
mum capacity. Some sort of compromise is needed which will eliminate 


cramp and food-splashes on the one side, yet maintain a broad flow of 


revenue on the other. 


Can this be achieved ? A number 
of recommendations is appended: 


1. Distraction. Aviation psychiatrists 
hold the view that discomfort is only 
noticeable when there is nothing else to 
think about. The tedium of air travel 
has much in common with that suffered 
by hospital patients, and could be 
relieved in the same way. Stewardesses, 
of course, must hold a good physio- 
therapy degree. 


2. Design. It seems far from certain 


that the aircraft designer regards 
passenger distribution as an over-riding 
concern; he tends to remain hidebound 
by old conceptions of rows of seats. 
Let his imagination take wings, and put 
a few passengers in them. A comparison 
of the cubic capacity of an airliner with 
that of its customers shows an astonish- 
ing disparity, and much space hitherto 
occupied by nothing but oxygen could, 
with a little ingenuity, be converted for 
comfortable additional accommodation. 


WwW 





3. Leg-room. Lack of this comes an easy first in passenger complaints, with 
imaginary smells of burning a poor second. To this problem, as to others, 
there should be some perfectly simple solution. 


CARD 
ROOM 


PROMENADE 








PROBES FOR 
AIR-TO-AIR 
RE-FUELLING 


EMIGRANTS , HIKERS, ETC. 4 : 
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4. Discipline. The cabin comfort of 
one passenger is frequently impaired by 
the inconsiderate behaviour of another, 
and it seems probable that the author- 
ities are letting their Customer-always- 
right policy go too far. A maximum of 
three complaints of drunkenness, ex- 
cessive reminiscing or uncontrolled 
soup-spilling should be permitted, but 
a fourth reported to the Captain. The 
offending passenger will then be re- 
moved. Certain expense would be 
involved to the company in the fitting 
of ejector-seats throughout all aircraft, 
but high dividends would result. Claims 
to be a fly-now-pay-later passenger 
should not constitute a defence. 


OFFENDING 
PASSENGER 
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5. Catering. The airborne banquet 
has run its course as a passenger induce- 
ment. Barley sugar has gone already, 
and attention should be turned to 
abandoning eating in flight altogether; 
it has in any case long been realized by 
the passenger himself that a palate 
vitiated with tranquillizers and travel- 
sickness pills can’t tell the difference 
between cornets of smoked Scotch 
salmon and a gym-shoe upper. You 
only have to hand round concentrated 
vitamin capsules at four-hourly intervals 
and you dispose at a stroke of trays, 
trolleys, crockery, cutlery, cook and 
galley, with valuable resultant elbow 
room all round. 































































































6. Recreation. Virtually no provision 
is made for this at present, and the 
introduction of skittle-alleys, clock golf 
or charades would obviously aggravate 



















rather than relieve the basic problem. 
Proficiency in conjuring by one of the 
stewards would be useful, or one of the 
more literate passengers might read 
from Dickens, both pursuits making 
small demand on space. Community 













singing, however, uses no space at all, 
if we rule out negligible passenger 
expansion while taking breath. 
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Drake once circumnavigated the 
seven seas and brought the 
homage of the globe to his Virgin 
Queen, keeps proudly its primacy in 
this second Age of Discovery. ~ Its 
argosies sail through the extra-galactic 
spaces of Heaven, its sharp-eyed sea- 
dogs peer through the star-dust of the 
milky way. Its satellites add descant 
to the music of the spheres. But 
yet... 
No iconoclastic trampler on the Past 
is This Land of Ours, no brash wor- 
* a shipper of made novelty, no contemner 
al of the tried and true. Here, as through- 


This land of ours does not lose her SENSE OF THE PAST when she adventures out British Civilization, Old is blent 
into Space. 


B dates the silver isle whence 


The British Way of Space 


Britain shows her traditional virtues in the Space Age 


with New, Elizabethan with nco- 
Elizabethan. 

Visitors from overseas, who invariably 
become friends, will still find the peace 
and merriment they seek, still pause 
beneath the age-long wonder of West- 
minster Abbey, still admire the superb 
bearing and costumes of the Yeomen of 
the Guard, still enjoy a chat with 
Farmer Giles in the low-ceilinged 
snuggery of the inn, still revel in the 
ready wit and courtesy of the cockney in 
his pearlies, still gorge themselves on 
York hams and Melton Mowbray pies 
and Morecambe shrimps and Cheddar 
cheeses, all washed down with nut- 
brown ale amid the ready friendliness 
of dining-rooms filled with happy 
diners anxious to take the stranger 
within their gates to their bosom. Yet 
now these visitors will add an experience 
that is new and utterly of our time. 

For see—proudly across the Heavens 
come Britain’s Space Armadas, Space 
Mansions, Space Gazebos, Space Swan- 
neries. Proudly across the Heavens 
canter Britain’s Space-heroes. It is an 
England that is the same but subtly 
different, an England that retains all of 


. pageantry and colour yet combines it 
British WORKMANSHIP is as lovingly THOROUGH on the space-caravels of the with the scientific efficiency that will 
second Elizabeth as it was on the tall ships of Elizabeth the First. Even a hundred : : ‘ 
tests are not enough for Fred Gullett, Master Artificer (and shove-ha’penny champion lift her to new heights in the Age of 
of his “local’’). Physics at whose door we stand. 
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Now Mistress of the Inner Air, Britain fills it with 

her habitual GAIETY AND COLOUR. Once the 

Morris Dancers were bound to the soil. Now they 
fill the sky with their tuneful mummery. 


Life on the Lunar run _ retains _ its 
GRACIOUSNESS. In the Captain’s mess, 
which has been decorated under the 
personal supervision of the wife of the 
Chairman of the Line, good food and fine 
wines are savoured, elegant clothes appre- 
ciated, witty conversation enjoyed. ‘To-night 
is a special Masquerade Dinner. 


a MN 


This land of ours is a place of TRANQUILLITY, despite her leadership in the 

arts of the astronaut and the space-navigator. Here a satellite sends back to 

listening ears not data about magnetism but sweet airs and country ditties such as 
echoed through Arden in Will Shakespeare’s day. 
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Life at 
Riverside 


OW lovely, we said, to be so near 

the river, and took the flat 
straight away. It was on the top floor 
of an old house whose garden sloped 
down to the water. 

Winter came and with it—the mice. 
A cat, said my husband, was what we 
needed, and so the fat tom from down- 
stairs was enticed into the flat one night. 
Wined on the top of the milk he slept 


comfortably and heavily on most of our . 


bed while the mice nibbled the night 
away. He invited himself every night 
after that but we and the mice soon got 
used to him. 

We eventually got used to the spiders, 
too. Their sudden appearance one 
spring morning sent us rushing out, 
flesh crawling and cowards both, to 
seek some sort of anti-spider, leaving 
dozens of magnificent specimens for the 
scornful attention of the gardener. In 
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** We’ ll see who looks silly if they do start 
dropping H-bombs.” 


FOR 
WOMEN 
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time, however, we became casually 
adept at disposing of them ourselves— 
by fair means or foul, depending upon 
where we happened to be when 
confronted. 

The bees, which next assailed us, 
presented more of a problem. The 
creeper, said our Mrs. Thing, was what 
attracted them. It grew all over the 
outside of the house and was beginning 
to tackle the inside. Unexpectedly 
finding themselves indoors the bees 
zoomed wildly back and forth, danger- 
ously frustrated. Short of shearing off 
the creeper the only thing to do we 
did—and spent a suffocating summer 
with every window closed. 

A’ misty autumn brought the 
mosquitoes. Practically ignoring every- 
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one else they adored me and I was soon 
a miserable mass of ugly red lumps. 
We were too near the river, said our 
sympathizing friends, and brought us 
oil of geranium, special soaps and 
various brands of anti-midge. My 
waking hours I spent clothed in long 
black tights, but the mosquitoes merely 
fasted by day and feasted all night— 
nothing kept them from their favourite 
food. 

When the mosquitoes moved in we 
decided to move out. Blissfully dream- 
ing of beds and baths unshared by 
sundry livestock we showed the pros- 
pective tenants around. 

How lovely, they said, to be so near 
the river, and took the flat straight away. 

— JOAN MOORE 


The Followers 


OING the beans, the jam, the flowers, the rest 


Of summer’s chores, we women love to catch 


A bit of wireless cricket. Ifa Test, 


That’s fine. But so’s a quiet county match, 


Friendly and cheerful, like the Voice that flows 
To seemly climax when the wickets fall, 
That drops to cross-talk, calls for archives, shows 


Interest in clouds, the newness of the ball— 


And how we love it, filling vase and jar 
With batting figures and analyses 
And sight-screen cads and who the umpires are! 


But there, that’s us. The genuine devotees. 


Though any man who’s listening, it’s true, 
Would know the score. And who is playing who. 


— ANGELA MILNE 
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The Supermarket Code 


Not obtainable at Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. Price 9d. 


Section I.—GENERAL CODE FOR ALL 
SELF-SERVICE STORE OR SUPERMARKET 
SHOPPERS 


l Where there is a door marked 
.““Entrance,” enter by it. It should 
not be confused with the door marked 
“Exit,” by which customers are re- 
quested to leave. 

2. No shopper may enter the premises 
of any Supermarket unless equipped 
with the following: Shopping Bag or 
Basket; Shopping List, clearly marked 
in order of precedence; Insurance 
Certificate covering breakage or loss up 
to and including the sum of £10. 

3. On perceiving the article of food 
for which the shopper is searching she 
must come to an immediate halt, and if 
she has to turn to right or left, must 
give signals of her intentions clearly, 
correctly, and in good time. (See 
Section II—Signs and Signals). 

4. Shoppers may not climb over, 
through or under any of the following: 
Shelving containing any article of food 
whatsoever; cashiers’ desks; frozen food 
compartments; other customers. 

5. ‘The wire basket supplied by self- 
service stores is in mo circumstances 
to be used as a weapon. 

6. Wire baskets on wheels are avail- 
able solely for the use of expectant 
mothers and those over sixty years of 
age. They will be supplied on receipt 
of a doctor’s certificate. 

Section II.—SicNs anp SIGNALS 

1. “I am going to turn to my RIGHT 
in order to collect an OVEN READY 
CHICKEN costing 12s. 6d.” Turn head 
to right, fully extend right arm, raise 
left eyebrow interrogatively. (See 
Diagram B). 

2. “I have collected £3 14s. 10d.- 
worth of goods, but appear to have 
MISLAID my PURSE.”’ Place wire basket 
on ground and firmly shake handbag, 
while nervously rotating head in clock- 
wise direction. 

3. “Iam NOT ready to be OVERTAKEN, 
and have no intention of allowing you 
in the green coat/white hat/plastic mac 
to reach the last REMAINING packet of 
frozen chicken livers before ME.” 





Increase pace smartly and swing basket 
back and forth at full limit of left arm. 

4. “I have knocked over a jar of 
LEMON CURD while reaching for the 
spaghetti, and it is all over the FLOOR, 
and I am not quite certain what to DO 
about it.” Walk away briskly while 
casting affronted look at nearest shopper. 

5. “I am Lost among the sliced 
breads and would like to find my way 
to the CUSTARD POWDER section.” 
Attract Manager’s attention in appro- 
priate way, raise both eyebrows and 
perform short mime illustrating object 
of your search. 

6. “I have completed my PURCHASES, 
and wish to make my way with all 
SPEED to the CASHIER’S desk.” Raise 
basket to shoulder height while moving 
boldly towards exit. 

* * * * * 

Norte.—All women wishing to become 
supermarket shoppers will be issued 


with provisional licences for six months. 
At the end of this period they will be 
required to pass the official test. ‘There 
is no limit to the number of times 
candidates may attempt the test in any 
one year. 

Candidates must be able to undertake 
any of the following: 

1. Read the country of origin of a tin 
of peaches at twenty-four paces. 

2. Make the correct signal for: “I 
have no money on me, but am prepared 
to pay by cheque.” 

3. Show themselves fully capable of 
simultaneously controlling a four-year- 
old child of either sex; a wire basket 
(dimensions of not less than two feet by 
one foot); a husband; a deep-frozen, 
oven-ready turkey. 

4. On being placed in a strange super- 
market, be able to state with no hesitation 
where they will find: (a) tinned 
anchovies; (b) curry powder; (c) pre- 
packed pork sausages; (d) frozen corn- 
on-the-cob. 

5. Translate into everyday parlance 
the following words: ‘‘exit,” “entrance,” 
“please,” “thank you.” 

— ANGELA INCE 
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‘* Before | unload, I wonder if I might have an estimate?” 
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Kitchen Talk 


N the production 
of “consumer 
durables” (our old 
— friends radio and TV 
~~ sets, kitchen installa- 
tions, furniture and 
cars) the Americans 
have an abundance of 
know-how and all in 
all perhaps claim to 
have the edge on their 
British competitors. 
But that old joke 
about the Yankees’ 
preoccupation with 
City mere size and bulk 
for bulk’s sake is par- 
ticularly true in this 
field and undoubtedly operates to their 
disadvantage as exporters. The parking 
lots of Grosvenor Square may be stuffed 
with big fat Cadillacs, Buicks and 
Chevrolets, and here and there tycoons 
may proudly exhibit their Westinghouse 
washers and Moffat (Canada) cookers, 
but there is no apparent increase in 
demand among British motorists and 
housewives for these gleaming neo- 
technic monsters. 

Last May when restrictions on dollar 
imports were lifted it was thought by 
many, and feared by most domestic 
manufacturers, that Britain would be 
flooded by American appliances. Why 
has the flood turned out to be a mere 
trickle? Well, in the case of cars our 
roads, garages and parking facilities are 
unaccommodating: the British. motorist 
wants a small car, a cheap car, a car easy 
on petrol and maintenance, and the 
American imported job, whatever else 
it may be, cannot fill the bill in these 
respects. In the case of washers, 
fridges and cookers the British are sold 
on the virtues of small kitchens with 
equipment to match: the American 
products are too big for our tight little 
island. 

So the boom in consumer durables has 
been almost entirely a matter of 
increased home production. In the first 
six months of this year output of cookers 
rose by sixty per cent on the 1958 
figures. Refrigerators were up seventy 
per cent, washing machines fifty-five 
per cent, T'V sets eighty per cent, radio 
sets eighteen per cent, furniture eighteen 
per cent, and cars four per cent. In the 
circumstances it seems likely that 
American manufacturers will eventually 
abandon hopes of direct trade expansion 
over here and instead take what they 
can from licences granted to British 
producers. A fortnight ago the Ken- 
wood Company, well-known for its 


In the 
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electric mixer, announced an agreement 
with the U.S. company of Borg-Warner 
and thereby indicated that it might 
spread its activities into the refrigerator 
and washing machine markets. Pressed 
Steel, makers of car bodies and Prestcold 
refrigerators, already have an agreement 
with the R.C.A.-Whirlpool-Seeger 
Group and intend to go into production 
at the new Swansea factory by 1962 
with, probably, such appliances as 
washing machines and cookers. In 
addition English Electric is licensed to 
make Westinghouse goods; and the 
British Motor Corporation, through its 
subsidiary Bendix Home Appliances, 
is under licence from Philco to produce 
Bendix washing machines. 

Importers are not necessarily as 
pessimistic as this picture might suggest. 
There are certain sections of the market 
—at the luxury end—which may prosper 
from the relaxation of the dollar 
controls. But any substantial increase 


The New Hopper 
In the HE huts border- 
v & ing our hop-fields 

&% have been an eyesore 
for years, but never 
before have they had 
the forlorn look which 
they wear to-day. For 
they are empty—in 
September. Instead 
of human pickers, a 
machine does the job 
for us now, a giant of 
a machine installed in 
a great big ugly shed. 

Every year the same 
families used to come 
down, grandmothers, 
mothers and children, 
with a few elderly men among them and 
an occasional husband or lover turning 
up over the week-end. And for three 
weeks the drabness of our huts would be 
submerged under a far-flung array of 
drying garments, blankets out for an 
airing, bottles, dolls, and orange peel; 
and in the evenings the lines would 
bubble with laughter, jibes, scoldings, 
and screams. 

The hop-fields used to seethe as each 
family worked its way along its assigned 
alley, leaving behind it a trail of prams, 
vacuum flasks, resting grannies, and 
wrestling toddlers. They had to provide 
their own containers for the hops—one 
family had a hip bath, another an 
enormous urn—and at set times they 
emptied them into the tally basket at 
the head of the alley, watched by the 
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in demand for larger, more costly, 
appliances would be followed auto- 
matically by the re-tooling of British 
plants: with their advantage in costs, 
labour and freights, they could put up 
very stiff competition to any trans- 
atlantic invasion of the home market. 
Investors anxious to share in the 
boom in consumer durables have a wide 
selection of equities to go at. Pye’s 5s. 
shares stand at about 15s. to yield just 
over four per cent from a dividend of 
12} per cent. Here the growth prospect 
seems extremely good. Hoover “A” 
5s. shares stand at 75s. and also yield 
4 per cent. Morphy Richards, a com- 
pany that has made giant strides in 
recent years in a wide range of domestic 
appliances, has a 4s. share standing at 
29s. to yield 2°8 per cent. Then there 
are E. K. Cole, Vactric, Ford, Radiation, 
Pressed Steel, Greaves & Thomas, and 
Parkinson Cowan—all looking distinctly 
healthy and profitable. 
— BACK MARKET 


* * * 


tally man who measured the amount 
and recorded it on the tally card. They 
were paid for what they picked, and 
when they got near the end of a block 
those who had finished their alleys were 
let loose on the unfinished ones. This 
was known as skirmishing—and that 
was a pretty mild word for it. 
Unfortunately hopping is no longer 
the popular pursuit that it was. The 
elderly women are still game—at any 
rate, those who do not get the rheumatics 
—but among the younger ones it has 
lost all its appeal. One can see their 
point. They have plenty of ways of 
picking up better money with less toil 
and discomfort, and as a holiday hopping 
is a poor substitute for a fortnight with 
Mr. Butlin or a coach tour abroad. 
Hence our machine. Admittedly it 
can whisk off as many hops in ninety 
seconds as a good picker can clear in a 
day, but it is going to take it a good four 
years to earn its price of purchase. 
Nor is it the ideal, for the bines have to 
be severed from the hills (as the plants 
are called) to feed it, and this is bound 
to have an adverse effect on next year’s 
yield. It is the employer who has been 
forced to accept automation this time. 
— GREGORY BLAXLAND 


w 


‘‘He had not been to the cottage since 
then but he had been washing outside and 
was convinced Gorman was still there.” 

Slough Observer 


Come out of the bathroom, Gorman! 
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THE BOSOM OF THE FAMILY 
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“XO sum up, then. 
The U.S.S.R. is a land of bound- 


less opportunity—a vast empire 
whose backward subject nations are not 
yet ready for the great adventure of 
self-government but who are moving, 
one is tempted to hope, more or less in 
that direction. It is the cradle of Gorki 
and Pushkin; the refuge of Maclean; 
the home of the concealed microphone, 
lamb cutlets served on daggers and the 
Scriabin Museum: where H is pro- 
nounced en but with the tip of the 
tongue against the teeth, where spring 
lasts only two weeks, and where Fromage 
Soviétique costs 5/3d. a portion. It is 
also the last remaining stronghold of 
Communism, and it occupies nearly a 
seventh of the land area of the planet 
Earth, which nevertheless manages to 
revolve around the Sun in an ellipse 
while simultaneously rotating about 
its own axis. How long this happy 
if somewhat cumbersome state of affairs 
can be expected to continue is anybody’s 
guess, and I remain sanguine.* Mr. 
Oblov, a Moscow man in the bosom of 
whose family I stayed for a while, 
assured me that Mr. Khrushchev has 
no plans for any large-scale tinkering 
with the solar system as at present 
constituted, such as adjusting the in- 
clination of the Earth’s axis to the plane 
of the ecliptic in such a way as to de- 
prive Lincolnshire of sunshine during 

*Somebody must. <> 





Concluding the saga of 
the man who stayed at home 


the month of August, or arranging for 
three-eyed saboteurs from Venus to 
land in Iowa and poison the potato crop; 
and Mr. Oblov struck me as having his 
finger pretty well on the pulse of things, 
with the ear of the Secretary of State for 
Tarmacadam and access to many of 
the little confidential notes that circulate 
among the Council of Ministers.* 

But I will be telling you about Oblov 
later. Meanwhile I must try to get down 
as many as possible of the multitudinous 
sights and sounds and impressions that 
remain with me of the fabulous U.S.S.R. 
before I am escorted out of this chilly 
waiting-room at Moscow Airport with a 
coat over my head and forced into the 
waiting aeroplane. It stands there now, 
out on the fog-haunted runway, its 
great engines turning, ready to whisk 
me back to the gentle delights of 
democracy, capitalism, licensing laws, 
Whitechapel Road in the pouring 
rain, and the blessed freedom to do just 
whatever I like in the certain knowledge 
that somebody, somewhere, is going to 
make a profit out of it. 

So many memories come crowding 
back. Once again I am standing in awe, 
surrounded by breathless sightseers 
from all parts of the world, before the 
railings that fence off the Summer 
Garden in Leningrad from the River 


*An example of these, which he showed 
to me one day, was addressed to M., and 
read: ‘‘Comrade Anya is an Honoured 
Copy-typist, and it is no part of her duty to 
drink vodka with you half the afternoon 
behind the filing-cabinets in Room 7la. 
Please submit full report.—K.” 
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Neva. Nowhere have I seen such rail- 
ings. It is not for nothing that Lenin- 
grad, quite apart from its reputation as 
the Venice of Russia, has been revered 
by railing-fanciers down the centuries 
for the sombre beauty of its wrought- 
iron spikes, the grandeur of its quietly 
rusting cross-ties, uprights and decora- 
tive blobs. 

Ah, but there is more to Russia than 
railings. I shall remember too how I 
was reminded of Blackpool or Coney 
Island as I watched the laughing crowds 
of holiday-makers strolling along the 
Lenin Embankment in Yalta, with their 
open-necked boiler-suits, their ice- 
cream cones, and their saucy little 
cardboard hats bearing such legends as 
Kania ténuaa noréqa!* or Ecrn-mm y 
bac auraniicnne nanupéctr? ft. I shall 
remember long, lazy afternoons on the 
beaches of the Black Sea Coast, where 
the workers come to claim their allotted 
weeks of rest—for this is the sanatorium 
belt: here on the Russian Riviera, 
instead of financiers, apprentice film- 
stars and the elegant riff-raff of inter- 
national yacht society, you meet humble 
textile workers with nervous debility, 
certified by their foreman and at least 
one doctor as being due for a few days’ 
paddling and the regulation dose of 
State-controlled vitamins. This fash- 
ionably pasty-faced group here, for 
instance, disporting themselves with a 
beach ball, wearing calf-length shorts 
and arch-support open-toed sandals— 
they are not, as you might be forgiven 
for thinking, some titled racehorse- 
owner with his cabaret-artist wife, his 
company-director son and his debutante 
daughters: they are operatives from the 
sand-blasting department in a cup and 
saucer factory in Smolensk, down here 
to recover from cut fingers, nasty 
coughs or dyspepsia. All through the 
blazing days of summer the work-worn 
toilers come and go, building up 
reserves of energy so that they can earn 
better marks for Atterition to Duty, 
Increased Output and Smartness on 
Parade. All is free: knife fork and spoon, 
railway vouchers, spa treatment, Swed- 
ish drill, food allocations, boat-trips to 
Balaklava, and admission to the Old- 
Tyme Dancing on the end of the pier. 
I think I have never seen a more con- 
tented lot of holiday-makers. 

“Mind you,” one of them told me as 





*What warm weather! 
tHave you any English cigarettes? 
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we strolled along the prom to attend a 
lecture on the History of the Steam 
Hammer in the flower-decked band- 
stand, “there are times when you feel 
like screaming.” 

“And what do you do about that?” 
I asked. 

“No provision has been made for it,”’ 
he said with a shrug. “We await the 
issue of a directive. In the meantime, 
between you and me, one screams as 
quietly as possible, in the privacy of 
one’s wardrobe or some small cupboard.” 

I shall remember the enormous 
mosaic panel entitled “Abundance” in 
the Vladimirskaya Station in Leningrad ; 
the site of the original Garden of Eden 
at Sukhumi in Abkhazia, where guided 
excursions pour in and out of the Medi- 
cal and Biological Research Centre to 
look at the monkeys; the tea plantations 
and Australian dragon trees in Batumi; 
Sunzhunskoye Lake with its 180 acres 
of health-giving mud; the lovely walk 
through the park from the-Balneological 
Institute to the Lenin Health Centre 
in the Dendrarium at Sochi; the Voron- 
tsov Palace in Alupka, designed by 
Edward Blore and built in green 
malachite with lead instead of mortar; 
Tatar villages of white-washed houses 
clinging to precipitous mountain sides, 
fragrant with the scent of roses in the 
evening air; the Ostankino Estate 
Museum of Serf Art at 5, Pervaya 
Ostankinskaya, Moscow; the Frunze 
Central Park of the Soviet Army at 2, 
Commune Square in the same city— 
not to mention the Underground Print- 
shop of the Central Committee of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party (Bolsheviks) 1905-1906, at 55, 
Lesnaya Street, or the Central Theatre 
of Transport at 8a, Kazakov Street. I 
shall remember the saddles encrusted 
with sapphires in the Moscow Kremlin 
Museum—and the jackboots of Peter 
the Great, the chain armour of Alexander 
Nevsky’s father, Catherine’s clock with a 
gold bird on top dropping a diamond 
from its beak every second, the biggest 
topaz in the world, the jewelled Easter 
eggs containing platinum railway trains, 
the horse-blankets made of parrot-skins, 
the thrones, crowns, sceptres, mitres, 
robes, jewelled guns—all the glittering 
riches of Tsar and Church displayed to 
relieve the boredom of Muscovites on 
rainy afternoons. I shall remember dun 
crowds of simple Russians waiting 
in queues to file reverently past the 


embalmed remains of Lenin and Stalin, 
who between them managed to kill off 
more simple Russians than any Czar 
would have believed possible. 

But most of all I shall probably 
remember my stay with the Oblovs. 
They -were introduced to me, after a 
long battle with Intourist and the 
Ministry of Official Secrets, as a 
Typical Russian Family. The Soviet 
Government has a number of such 
families on its books, for display pur- 
poses: indeed, I understand that all 
governments make a point of keeping 
a few Typical Families on hand, in case 
of unexpected visits by foreign diplo- 
mats or other busybodies who might 
wish to pop in to some humble dwelling 
for a cup of tea and a chat with a typical 
housewife about how quickly kiddies 
wear out their typical shoes. : 

The Oblovs, I was told, were about 
as Typical as a Family could be without 
being downright ridiculous. It was 
unfortunate, the Intourist people said, 
that I could not be introduced instead 
to the Smirdayevs, who were if anything 
just a shade less typical but had the 
advantage of a plug which perfectly 
fitted their bath (a rare thing in Russia, 
for some obscure technological reason). 
However, the Smirdayevs were fully 
booked for the next three weeks, what 
with English Members of Parliament 
and a honeymoon couple from Peking, 
and I must make do with the Oblovs. 
As things turned out I was delighted. 
Constantin Oblov, a temporary civil 
servant of about forty-five, took me in 
at once and insisted that I should live as 
one of the family. When I demurred at 
this, pointing out that I was not actually 
used to sleeping in a three-tier bunk on 
the landing, he arranged that I should 
have the iron bedstead, a prized pos- 
session dating back to the time of 
Rasputin; and so the bargain was sealed: 
in exchange for my last remaining 
camera, three black market tickets for 
the Bolshoi and an old envelope auto- 
graphed on the back by four members of 
the Aston Villa football team, I was to 
share the Oblovs’ lives until a week the 
following Monday—or until his newly 
married daughter moved in to occupy 
the spare half of the kitchen with her 
husband and their two dogs, whichever 
was the sooner. 

Oblov was a short, squat man with a 
chubby face and two suits that always 
looked as though he’d slept in them, 
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although he assured me he never did.* 
He was full of fun. On Saturday nights 


. it was his custom to get reeling drunk 


with some of his pals from the depart- 
ment, and come home intent on setting 
fire to the block of flats. How we 
laughed on that first Saturday night, as 
he blundered about the living-room 
like a bear, knocking ikons off the wall 
and burning himself on the stove in his 
attempts to take off his snow-shoes! 
“We want only peace!” he kept on 
shouting, as his wife, Elyena, grappled 
with him and his young daughter, Vera, 
tried to get the militia on the telephone. 
Elyena was also. short and squat, and if 
it comes to that so was Vera, who was 
learning to be an oxy-acetylene welder. 
The only member of the family who 
wasn’t short and squat was Constantin’s 
grandfather, a peasant of ninety-seven 
from the wilds of Georgia, who hated 
the rush and sophistication of life in 
Moscow and spent most of his time in a 
communal outhouse at the back of the 
flats, pouring strong beer on to red hot 
stones to make an alcoholic vapour bath. 

Elyena worked in the Metro, at 
the awe-inspiring Taganskaya Station, 
where six and a half pounds of pure gold 
were used in the decoration of thirty- 
two Wedgwood blue porcelain bas- 
reliefs depicting the Russian armed 
forces, and when she got home in the 
evenings she was pretty well dead beat. 
Still, the samovar was always on the 
boil, and if Constantin arrived first he 
would quickly spread the tablecloth and 
get out the pickled herrings, smoked 
sausages, bread and butter, kvass, juicy 
melons, tinned beans, roly-poly pud- 
ding, vinogradny sok,} sour cucumbers, 
plum cake, caviar, cold roast mutton, or 
whatever was going. I found Russian 
food quite palatable, and I was interes- 
ted to see that for the most part it is 
eaten with a knife and fork, or some- 
times (as with soup) with a spoon. Fish 
is eaten with fish eaters. Chocolates are 
eaten straight from the silver paper. 
Shchi (a pickled soup made from fer- 
mented cabbage) is quite often left on 
the plate—although Elyena kept telling 
the baby, it is very good for you. 

The Oblovs’ son, Nikolai, was cight- 
een, and was doing very well for himself 





*I asked him point blank, for it is only by 
hard-hitting question and answer that we 
can ever hope to learn the truth about life 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


+Tomato juice. 





as an atom scientist, junior grade. “It’s 
an overcrowded profession,” his mother 
told me, “but what can you do? At any 
rate, he passes all his exams with flying 
colours, and he never eats sweets or 
goes out with girls. He’ll be worth a 
small fortune in a few years, with his 
own troika and a dacha and his photo in 
Pravda, and perhaps even some decent 
false teeth.” Young Vera, on the other 
hand, was something of a problem. Her 
heart did not seem to be in her oxy- 
acetylene welding. She told me herself 
that she would secretly like to go to 
Wolverhampton or Hampstead and be 
a beatnik. She loved the hot singing of 
Rudy Vallee. She wore beads and 
showed her knees, which were short and 
squat. Many a night she was out until 
half-past nine, whooping it up at the 
ice-cream parlour on the corner with 
her disreputable friends. “They put 
lipstick on their cheeks,” her mother 
told me, “and the boys get their hair 
cut like Vice-president Nixon. One 
Friday night Vera came home here with 
a book written in English by 


Elinor Glyn, and for the rest of the 
week-end she sat on our sheepskin rug 





in her liberty bodice, eating grapes. 
Sometimes I wonder where it will all 
end. We want only peace, God knows, 
but this seems a terrible price to pay.” 

Ah, Elyena, I shall think of you often 
in the years to come! And of you, too, 
Constantin—and little Vera, and Niko- 
lai—and you, old puzzled grandfather 
trying to find your way in a strange new 
world. For you showed me the real 
Russia during the days I spent among 
you. I shall think of the velvet curtains 
in your sitting-room, the well-thumbed 
Baptist Messenger on the red plush sofa, 
the snow on the window-sill, the lace 
doilies, the aspidistra, the stuffed birds 
under glass. I shall hear again your 
humdrum problems—your hopes, your 
fears, your plans, your joys, your dis- 
appointments—so typical, so familiar . . . 
How often, as we sat quietly watching 
the Cossacks on your television set 
(what comical fellows they were, to be 
sure!), with the baby snoring in his 
crib and Constantin dozing over the 
racing results in the evening paper—how 
often did I imagine myself to be in 
some humble dwelling in Balham, or 


Peoria, or Bootle, or S.W.3! For you 
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were real, and your lives were real, and 
our talk was of all the trivial things that 
truly matter. Whereas these men who 
take my arm now and lead me to the 
waiting ’plane out there on the dim-lit 
runway, they are not real—any more 
than the men who tapped my telephone 
calls throughout the length and breadth 
of the Soviet Union, or spied on me in 
shops and restaurants and intercontin- 
ental ballistic missile research establish- 
ments, or went through my luggage, or 


, opened my letters, or treated me as a 


dangerous enemy for the simple reason 
that they must have a dangerous enemy 
even to be at peace with, or their world 
will collapse about their ears... . 

On the other hand, of course, now 
that I come to think of it, you and your 
whole family might easily have been a 
put-up job. 

Not that I’m at all suspicious by 
nature, you understand. But I can see 
I must think this over very seriously 
during the long flight home. After all, 
a traveller returning from a foreign land 
must be very careful how he makes his 
report. 

THE END 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Both Yeur Houses 


The Black and Tans. Richard Bennett. 
Edward Hulton, 21/- 


The Big Bankroll. The Life and Times 


of Arnold Rothstein. Leo Katcher. 
Gollancz, 21/- 


HE breakdown of public order is 

| usually studied as the incidental 
consequence of pressures labelled 

by the student “good” or “bad.” 
Murder in the streets is described 
merely to show the wickedness of 
Protestants or Catholics, .Workers or 
Bosses, Greens or Blues. There is very 
little historical literature that sides with 
all non-murderers against all murderers, 
whatever their race, class, creed or 
psychology. Yet everybody would 
agree that shooting and torture and 
blackmail and theft and menaces are 
bad, as everybody would agree that 
disease is bad. Nobody seriously argues 


POETS’ CORNER 


19. JOHN PUDNEY 


that death from typhus caused by bad 
drainage is any better or any worse than 
death from one of the diseases of 
civilization like heart failure caused by 
a high-fat-content diet. 

The fighting between the I.R.A. and 
the British forces was, from one point 
of view, Standing up to Treason and, 
from another, a Resistance Movement 
against a foreign invader. The growth 
of organized, big-business gangsterdom 
in New York was obviously a bad thing 
that nobody would defend, though 
many would ignore it. Yet from the 
point of view of the bystander caught 
by a bullet or the innocent family 
spending a night in fear they were nearer 
to each other than to civilized living. 

The Irish Volunteers were fighting 
for their homeland and, at least in their 
own minds, for their religion. ‘They 
have been retrospectively glorified by 
the full, impressive apparatus of Irish 
literary enthusiasm. They live in 
patriotic song, in poetry, in the drama. 
The place-names in the struggle have 
become household words half across the 
world. The other side of the struggle, 
in which there was also heroism in the 
face of danger, has not been glorified. 
Most Englishmen probably feel the 
attempt to retain Ireland by force was 
misconceived and immoral. The Black 
and Tans have had no defenders. But, 
as one reads Mr. Bennett’s entertaining 
collection of grotesque news stories, his 
thrilling accounts of ambushes and his 
fairminded attempt to apportion blame 
for the reprisals among the various 
different British forces involved, one 
tends to forget which side is responsible 
for any particular shooting or burning. 
Death is death and the less of it the 
better, 

Mr. Bennett is as neutral as it is 
possible to be. He condemns Michael 
Collins for his savagery and his mania 
for red tape as he condemns the British 
Auxiliaries for their trigger-happy in- 
discipline. He puts a good deal of the 
blame on the politicians at Westminster, 
though one would have thought the 
Irish politicians, both in their mis- 
handling of a strong case and in their 
feebleness in the face of violence from 
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their own extremists, should have been 
equally condemned. 

Mr. Katcher’s The Big Bankroll is a 
serious slice of American history in the 
tone of a snappy newspaper series. His 
short paragraphs and picturesque detail 
make his book readable but do not reduce 
its sociological value. Arnold Rothstein 
was a man obsessed by money: the big 
bankroll of the title is the symbol of his 
ambition and his power. He was a 
leading gambler, a leading political 
fixer, a leading insurance and bailbond 
operative, a leading financier of boot- 
leggers and, at the end, a leading drug- 
trafficker. Newspapers gave him fame. 
No court ever gave him punishment. 
When he began operations, the leading 
New York crooks were underpaid 
hangers-on of Irish politicians. By the 
time he died he had organized them on 
business lines and they were giving 
orders to the politicians. 

Rothstein, with his cold eyes and 
accountant’s memory and refusal to 
admit the existence of anything in life 
except money, was a villain. To millions 
of people, at any rate retrospectively, 
Michael Collins, “The Laughing Boy” 
who planned ambushes and had a price 
on his head, was a hero. To the widows 
and the orphans they were much the 
same. —R. G. G. PRICE 


NEW NOVELS 


The Libation. Edmund Keeley. Faber, 
16 


A Company of Strangers. John Rosenberg. 
Hogarth Press, 12/6 
The Buffalo Soldiers. 


Secker and Warburg, 15/- 


John Prebble. 


Pioneer, Home! Richard Powell. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 15/- 

AM surprised that some of the 

reviewers of The Libation have been 

so sniffy. They have complained that 
the symbolism is not clear and that they 
could not understand what Mr. Keeley’s 
intentions were. I probably missed a 
good deal myself at my first reading; but 
this is a case where I feel pretty sure that 
the falling short is mine. ‘The book 
demands re-reading not because the 
author is incompetent but because he is 
making quite legitimate demands upon 
his reader. In any case, if the depths are 
shrouded the surface is continuously 
interesting. ‘The complex story concerns 





























PRISONERS 
PAY RISE 


“A 15/- National Savings Certificate 
becomes {1 in 7 years.” 


an American missionary who settles in 
Greece after World War I and becomes a 
businessman, his relations with the 
family of his Greek partner and his son’s 
return from America after World War II 
to make terrible discoveries about the 
7Eschylean past. It is told in interlocking 
flashbacks. The novel reminded me, 
though this may be misleading, of 
Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s 
Men. It contains no character or 
incident that made me feel I had met it 
too often before and it held my attention 
at several levels. It is a first novel of 
great promise and distinction which I 
admired and enjoyed. 

Now A Company of Strangers really is 
baffling. ‘To a house in the country 
during last century come a tutor, who 
seduces or is seduced by its cold chate- 
laine, and a stranger, who takes away the 
family’s daughter for love-in-a-cottage 
that ends with her murder by tramps. 
The setting of rural England is seen with 
the misleading clarity of moonlight. The 
novel contains many passages of reflection 
on time and isolation and. the atmosphere 
is one of strangeness and elaboration: 
hard writing has made for hard reading. 
The Victorian pastiche, where violence is 
reflected in limpidity as in an unruffled 
pool, never forces one to accept it as the 
inevitable way of writing this particular 
book. I quite enjoyed reading it as an 
oddity; but that, I fear, is not the 
reaction Mr. Rosenberg was hoping for. 

The Buffalo Soldiers is a straightforward 
and thoroughly efficient adventure story, 
with a social conscience that is less 
irritatingly obtrusive than is now fashion- 
able. After the American Civil War a 
negro unit with a white ranker officer has 
to try to keep Texans and Indians apart. 
The story ends with the officer’s pursuit 


and capture of a small Indian band that 
leads him far into the desert. It may 
frankly look forward to the film it will 
end as; but why on earth not? It is less a 
study of racial problems in an un- 
familiar setting than a reminder of them. 
As usual in tales of courage, the love 
interest is unconvincing. 

Pioneer, Go Home! is a kind of 
American The Darling Buds of May, by 
the author of The Philadelphian and the 
“Arab and Andy” thrillers. It sides 
firmly with dear old reprobate Pop, who 
has lived off Government assistance for 
years, against the Welfare authorities, 
who snoop and interfere when he does 
try to scratch his own living. It seems to 
be a plea for ignorance against education, 
the insanitary against the sanitary, hot- 
dog shacks in beauty spots against any 
control of building and the picturesque 
past against the healthy present. ‘The 
story is told by Pop’s large, unsophistic- 
ated ex-service son, who never under- 
stands what is. going on but somehow 
defeats psychiatrists, armed gamblers, 
the civic authorities and everybody else. 
Yet, though the politics are naive and the 
hero, the victorious simpleton, far from 
original, the writing and the invention of 
detail and the gaiety of the whole thing 
make it, reprehensibly enough, very 
enjoyable. — R.G.G. P. 


Anthony Trollope. Bradford A. Booth. 

Edward Hulton, 30/- 

This is a good critical study of the 
world and work of Anthony Trollope, and 
neither its American nor its academic 
origin need discourage the English 
reader. The student of Trollope will find 
it stimulating, especially when the 
author shouts ha ha! among the 
trumpets of Messrs. Sadleir, Leavis and 
Walpole. The would-be Trollopian 
might well start here, though he will 
require a far sterner dedication than a 
mere. Janeite. Jane Austen left only six 
books for the faithful—Trollope close on 
sixty, all apparently readable. 

It seems a long way from that lost 
Victorian world to the University of 
California, on the palm-treed slopes of 
Beverly Hills, where the author is 
Professor of English. But he has a clear 
vision of what Hugh Walpole called “the 
land where it is always afternoon.”’ That 
is the essence of Trollope’s England 
which endures and exports, and which 
Professor Booth understands. 

— RK. A. G. 


Anne Bronté. Her Life and Work. Ada 
— and Derek Stanford. Methuen, 
Saintsbury wrote that the “third 

Bronté sister is but a pale reflection of her 

elders,” taking his cue from Charlotte, 

who managed to damn Anne post- 
humously with faint praise; and it is this 
view which Ada Harrison and Derek 

Stanford are out to refute. Her biography 

and his criticism of Anne’s work make a 

balanced book that shows her to have 
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been quite different from her sisters, a 
less powerful figure but no less positive. 
Charlotte painted her as mild and passive; 
yet she was strong enough to repudiate 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, and 
to shock the Victorians by asserting the 
right of a wife to withhold herself from 
a brutal husband. Mr. Stanford claims 
reasonably that she was the first realist 
among our women novelists. 

Her life was a triumph of quiet faith 
over cruel frustration and calamity; her 
death in the lodgings at Scarborough is 
almost unbearably moving. Fortunately 
her poems and her two novels are largely 
autobiographical, and their quality is a 
just indication of her own. 

— E.O.D.K. 


A Passage to England. Nirad C. 


Chaudhuri. Macmillan, 18/- 

After the success of The Autobiography 
of an Unknown Indian, the B.B.C. 
brought Mr. Chaudhuri to England for 
a five-week visit, his first trip outside 
India. He went home and brooded and 
has now produced a classic of travel 
writing. Once one has admired the 
vigour of his observation, the range of 
his knowledge and the force and gaiety 
of his style, however, one must point out 
that his England, which is apparently 
the British Council’s and the British 
Travel Association’s, and before them 
was Stanley Baldwin’s, is composed 
largely of stately homes, antique shops 
and queues for Shakespeare—an England 
that conserves the past but does not 
add to it. 

His picture of amiable decline depends 
too much on a narrow range of social 
contacts. He does not seem to have 
clashed minds with many of our more 
interesting and infuriating citizens. He 
makes one want to quote and argue; but 
the main thing is that he makes one want 
to urge everybody to read him. 

—R.G.G. P. 


The V.1LP. Elleston Trevor. Heinemann, 

16/- 

This is the Ruritanian romance brought 
up to date, the new-model Prisoner of 
Zenda, using all the modern trappings 
of police-state intrigue but still, at the 
core, unashamedly sentimental. An ex- 
king of a Communist country in the 
process of revolution flies to London for 
help and is kidnapped and made 
prisoner in his own embassy; while a 
girl who works for a U.N. information 
section and had had a teen-age passion 
for him becomes involved in his case and 
is imprisoned with him. The king is an 
attractive rake; they have a brief love- 
affair before he is freed unexpectedly in 
circumstances of high melodrama. 

Mr. Trevor screws up the tension 
cleverly through their long wait. The 
characters, loyal and disloyal, are live 
people and they talk well. It is only the 
core that lets him down, the girl’s too 
girlish feelings for the king and their 
romance coated with the old sugar. 

= 3. ©. D. K. 
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A Dictionary of Modern Ballet. Edited 
a. and Robert Maillard. Methuen, 
The editors of this beautifully printed 

and generally beguiling volume admit 

that it is a dictionary only in the sense 
that the entries are in alphabetical order. 

It consists of about six hundred and sixty 

articles, unsigned but attributable to onc 

or other of the sixteen named con- 
tributors. The excellent translation from 

a French original is by John Montague 

and Peggie Cochrane. Mary Clarke and 

Ronald Crichton have been responsible 

for such changes and additions as reflect 

the English perspective. The dictionary 
has, of course, its uses as a work of 
reference but it is also a perfect bedside 
book for the balletomane. The book 
contains one hundred and forty-three 
coloured illustrations with another two 
hundred and thirty in black-and-white. 

It is a pity that a volume of such high 

artistic merit both in production and 

arrangement should be wrapped in a 

dust-jacket which gives no hint of its 

unhackneyed excellence. —cC.B.™M. 


CREDIT BALANCE 


St. Paul’s School 1909-1959. F. R. 
Salter. Arthur Barker, 21/-. Aimed at 
Paulines but of considerable general interest. 
How on earth does one school manage to 
collect such a vast number of variously 
distinguished Old Boys? 


The Capture of Quebec. Christopher 
Lloyd. Trafalgar. Oliver Warner. Baits- 
ford, 21/- each. First two of promising new 
series of well illustrated, clearly and excit- 
ingly written, expertly investigated accounts 
of leading battles. Vivid quotations from 
contemporary accounts. 


Shakespeare and the Artist. W. 
Moelwyn Merchant. Oxford University 
Press, £5 5s. Od. Magnificent, well-illus- 
trated volume detailing Shakespeare’s use of 
artists, artists’ use of Shakespeare, history of 
Shakespearean staging, etc. Fascinating in 
itself and occasionally illuminating about 
individual plays. 


Opinions. Vincent O’Sullivan. Unicorn 
Press, 15/-. Reprinted critical and bio- 
graphical essays on literary figures of 
*nineties, including some, like John Oliver 
Hobbes, who have undeservedly dropped out 
of sight. Fascinating glimpses of period 
gossip and felicities and also of the period’s 
critical outlook. 





The title of Eric Burgess’s thriller 
reviewed in last week’s issue is Divided We 
Fall, not United We Stand. 


THE FESTIVA 


AT 


Breakspear in Gascony 
The Double-Dealer 
Fratricide Punished 
(EDINBURGH FESTIVAL) 
COTLAND has always been a 
couritry sympathetic to revivalism, 
but the Edinburgh Festival is 
carrying this loyalty too far. One may as 


well say at once that on this year’s 
showing it is running into danger, so far 
as its theatre goes; to provide only one 
new play, and that done by a repertory, 
will scarcely keep its reputation afloat. 
It seems reasonable to expect a festival 
that ranges so far afield for its music to 
bring us at least one foreign company. 
Whatever the difficulties of organization, 
in previous years they have been sur- 
mounted. A string of revivals from the 
home front, no matter how interesting as 
collectors’ pieces, is no substitute for new 
plays, and is bound to sadden those 
simple people: who think of an inter- 
national festival as something quite 
different. 

The single original offering was Eric 
Linklater’s Breakspear in Gascony, which 
I read with pleasure but found dis- 
appointing on the stage. A modern 
conversation. about love and war and 
religion, set in a castle in the fifteenth 
century, when gunpowder had just 
arrived to wreck the niceties of battle as a 
feudal sport, it is full of amusing ideas 
and good debating points that dramatic- 
ally come to little. Although the char- 
acters are well drawn, they are too fond 
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of talk for talk’s sake. There are recog- 
nizably shades of Fry in the heightened 
poet’s prose, and of Shaw and Bridie in 
the argument; but the language remains 
a novelist’s, with none of the immediacy 
of the theatre. Some scenes had been 
heavily cut, but still unwound curiously 
slowly. Reading the play, it had seemed 
much wittier. 

It was reasonably acted by the Perth 
Repertory company in a rather leisurely 
production by Julian Herington. ‘The 
best performances were David Steuart’s 
satiric portrait of a country squire, a 
decent, reliable man _ in_ blinkers, 
Christopher Burgess’s bold young mer- 
chant, representing a force revolutionary 
as gunpowder, and Claire Isbister’s 
attractive heroine. In the small part of a 
hangman Graham Roberts distinguished 
himself. The diabolist priest who is 
turning Gascony upside down and doing 
very well out of it should have been an 
important character, but Wilfred Bentley 

. threw him away as a pantomime villain. 

In the extravagances of The Double- 
Dealer a good company from the Old Vic 
was riotously at home. This is not the 
wittiest of Congreve, but its amorous 


‘How soon can I have the photo-finish of the Mothers’ Union Eighty Yards?” 
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complications, that leave one at the end 
totally unable to plot the love-life of its 
characters, invite invention from a 
resourceful producer. Michael Benthall 
saw to it with many neat devices that 
each scene was as ripely packed as 
possible. With a society that hovers on 
the edge of bed and thinks of nothing 
else, each situation must be enjoyed for 
itself in the natural chain of intrigue and 
disaster, for it bears little relation to the 
rest of the play. 

Mr. Benthall set a cracking pace, and 
Miles Malleson, in his finest turkey- 
gobbling form, struck a wild note of 
absurdity that seemed to set the key for 
the evening—a kind of apoplectic mean. 
Ursula Jeans, who has as naughty an eye 
as ever tic-tacked an assignation across 
a drawing-room, was a quick ally, and 
behind them they had lively support. 
Moyra Fraser and Maggie Smith, two apt 
recruits to high comedy, Donald Houston 
and Joss Ackland, John Justin and Alec 
McCowen were among those who 
provided a pleasing gallery of eccentrics. 
Desmond Heeley had had fun with the 
dresses, and designed a charming setting 
that turned itself ingeniously in and out 
of doors. 

The Birmingham Rep’s contribution 
was a brace of collectors’ rarities, 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle and Fratricide 
Punished. 'The first, written anonymously 
in Cambridge in 1575, is a roistering 
piece of village knockabout that traces the 
roots of the Crazy Gang back four 
hundred years. Its rhymed couplets are 
crude and bawdy; in the straight tradition 
of pastoral comedy, it contains none of 
the intellectual conceits that might have 





The King of Denmark—JOHN CARLIN 





Sir Paul Plyant—Mt Les MALLESON 


been expected from a university play 
(compare the nimbleness and sophistic- 
ation of The Thrie Estaites, written about 
thirty-five years earlier, and marvel again 
at Scottish education); the life it reflects 
is the life that Arnold Wesker is still 
objecting toin “Roots.” Toenjoy it whole- 
heartedly you needed a taste for slap- 
stick, but Bernard Hepton’s production 
also offered quieter pleasures of comic 
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The Ghost—WIi1t.L1AM MCALLISTER 
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|The Double-Dealer 
Mellefont—Joun JustTIN 


observation. Of an able cast I thought 
Ian Richardson’s ill-treated doctor the 
funniest (he has a speech of complaint 
that might have issued from a National 
Health surgery), closely followed by John 
Carlin as the magistrate’s gawping 
servant. 

Fratricide Punished has had the oddest 
history. In Shakespeare’s time a company 
of English players travelling in Germany 
wanted to put on Hamlet, but had no 
script. One of them, who had acted in 
it (as Marcellus, if the evidence of a few 
accurate lines distributed around the cast 
is worth anything) dug the play out of 
the depths of a very bad memory, and 
it was taken down in appalling German; 
the script of this travesty, miraculously 
surviving, came into the eager hands of 
William Poel, the Shakespearean scholar, 
who translated it back into English, 
keeping as close to the original as he 
could. The result is exceedingly funny, 
a jumble of crushing banalities which 
follow roughly the thread of Shake- 
speare’s plot but drown the proper effect 
of every scene in bathos. The poetry has 
been flattened out as if by a steam-roller. 
Characters have been dropped, and 
names changed. Polonius becomes 
Corambus, and his son Leonhardus, 
though Horatio is there too. Ophelia is 
killed falling off a cliff, having dished out 
her herbs as if they had been samples at 
a seedsman’s congress. The ghost wears 
a night-cap, and gives an inattentive 
guard a sharp rap on his helmet. 

Clearly such a piece needs to be played 
absolutely straight, without smirks, and 
so it was by the Birmingham Rep, with 
the exception of John Carlin, who 
enjoyed himself so much as the King 
that he slipped occasionally into 
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burlesque. Mark Kingston was a 
splendidly owlish Hamlet, and Thelma 
Barlow a deliciously offbeat Ophelia. 
Bernard Hepton is to be congratulated. 
The only people I was sorry for were 
members of the audience not in the joke. 
It was a little unfair to have no 
programme note. — ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PLAY 


The Darling Buds of May (SAviL_e) 
As You Like It (OLD Vic) 

R. BATES has made a poor job of 
transferring his best-seller to the 
theatre. The stage is cluttered up 

with characters who are vestigial remains 
of the book, who exist because they exist 
in the book but have no function in the 
play. Did I say characters?—there are 
two characters and sixteen cardboard cut- 
outs, two of which seem to have wandered 
in from a provincial performance of The 
Boy Friend. 

The story tells how lovable, philo- 
progenitive spiv Pop Larkin adopts 
innocent income-tax official Cedric 
Charlton into his family with the double 
object of providing a father for his 
eldest girl’s baby and avoiding payment 
of inland revenue. This happens in 
Act 1, Scene 1. Despite the boisterous 
performances of Peter Jones and Elspeth 
March as Mr. and Mrs. Larkin, it is 
hardly surprising that interest has sagged 
to yawning-point long before the final 
curtain. 


Miss Wendy Toye’s production of 
As You Like It is prettily staged and 
well spoken, and if it sometimes seemed 
to be going rather slowly no doubt this 
will improve with time. John Justin, 
though occasionally given to that conde- 
scending smirk with which British screen 
lovers woo their girls, is a properly 
romantic Orlando, and Barbara Jefford 
makes him an equally seductive Rosalind 
both as girl and as boy; so much so that 
I began to dread what might happen to 
this play if a producer were ever to allow 
all the underlying imputations in it full 
rein. Maggie Smith is an entertaining 
Celia, though I felt she had graduated 
to the Court by way of the stage rather 
than the Almanach de Gotha. Donald 
Houston I thought unnecessarily severe 
as Jacques; “‘ What, you look merrily!” 
cries the Duke, no doubt in raillery, but 
at any rate he cries it, and it is hardly 
appropriate to shout ‘“‘A fool, a fool!” at 
him as if one had met not a fool but a boa 
constrictor i’ the forest. 

The outstanding performance of the 
evening is that of Alec McCowen as 
Touchstone. He transforms his speeches 
from prattling into wit as Sir Thomas 
Beecham turns a “lollipop” from enter- 
tainment into music, ahd for once it is 
easy to see how he could get two succes- 
sive engagements at ducal courts and 
win the admiration of so determinedly 
un-amused a curmudgeon as Jacques. 





Among the smaller parts, Judi Dench 
is completely ravishing as Phebe and 
John Moffatt elegantly mannered as Le 
Beau. The song-settings by Joseph 
Horovitz mark no advance on the settings 
of any composer since Arne. 


Recommended 


Roots (Duke of York’s) runs to the end 
of this week. Cancel any outstanding 
engagements and take a special train if 
necessary: it must be seen. 

—B. A. YOUNG 


AT THE PICTURES 


Blue Jeans 
The Naked Maja 


HE main trouble with Blue Jeans 

(Director: Philip Dunne) is that it 

too clearly shows its stage origin. I 
gather it has been a good deal softened 
and sentimentalized for the film audience, 
more especially towards the end, but 
certain effects obviously aimed at the 
theatre audience are very noticeable. It 
has many examples of that kind of 
dialogue line that appears to have been 
as it were broadened and magnified so 
that one’s automatic reaction is to expect 
to hear an audience’s laughter after it. 
This sort of line, effective and amusing 
as it may be for the moment, is out of key 
with the careful, detailed naturalism of an 
essentially serious film. Again—once one 
has been put on the alert by that sort of 
line—the limitation of scene forces itself 
on one’s attention: most of the story is 
told in two or three interior scenes— 
rooms in the Bartleys’ house, and the 
cellar where their son Arthur and his 
friend Ernie play poker over beer and 
cigarettes and pretend to be tough and 
dashing. 

None the less the piece has excellent 
qualities. Its theme and its “X” cer- 
tificate will attract many stupid filmgoers 
who merely want sensationalism, but it 
is perceptively and intelligently done and 
worth anybody’s while. The central 
problem is that the sixteen-year-old 
Arthur and a schoolgirl friend of about 
the same age fall passionately in love and 
the girl becomes pregnant. That in itself, 
of course, is enough to attract the dim- 
wits, many of whom I believe would 
queue for hours merely to see somebody 
write those words on a blackboard—but 
never mind them, though I suspect that 
the very large number of them was borne 
in mind by the producers. The real point 
of the piece is the old one of lack of 
understanding between the generations. 
The appalled youngsters try to consult 
their parents, but somehow, because of 
quite everyday circumstances convin- 
cingly presented, things go wrong and 
the elders don’t notice, or fail to listen. 
The boy and girl try unsuccessfully to 
get married over the counter at the city 
hall (a grotesquely touching scene); and 
finally there seems no way out but 
abortion. 
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{The Naked Maja 


The Duchess of Alba—Ava GarDNER 


Then comes the obvious contrivance- 
pursuit, nick-of-time rescue, and the 
implication that the pair are going to be 
happy together when the girl has had her 
baby. This, to be sure, is absurd; but 
much of the detail that has led up to it is 
most sensitively done. Brandon de Wilde 
and Carol Lynley are very good as the 
despairing teenagers, and Warren Ber- 
linger is excellently amusing as_ the 
swaggering friend Ernie. 


The Naked Maja (Director: Henry 
Koster) I would, to be honest, have left 
after twenty minutes or so, except for its 
visual magnificence. Even so, in spite of 
the wonderfully attractive Technicolor, 
Technirama photography (Giuseppe 
Rotunno) and the imaginative pictorial 
design, it grew harder and harder to sit 
and pay attention to the banal dialogue 
and the obvious, conventional, tired, 
manufactured, cliché-ridden story. 

Nominally it is about Goya, and is 
hung on one or two undoubted facts in 
his life and certain people he had to do 
with; but on examination all the charac- 
ters prove to be from stock. Here is just 











i al 


a movie hero who behaves as movie 
heroes do, quick in defence of a lady’s 
honour and angry at the oppression of the 
weak; he loves a proud beauty who is 
called the Duchess of Alba, and she 
behaves as proud beauties do. There is 
a sinister power behind the Spanish 
throne, and though he is called Manuel 
Godoy all he does is to behave in asinister 
fashion and frustrate the lovers’ happi- 
ness. The dialogue, apart from being flat 
and characterless, is very often delivered 
in a way that suggests (to anyone whose 
suspicions have been aroused by a list of 
technical credits in which thirty-four of 
the forty names are Italian or Spanish) 
that it was carefully split into short 
phrases to make an Italian version easier 
to dub. However, I repeat—to look at, 
it’s splendid. All you need is ear-plugs. 


- 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


Upstairs and Downstairs is simple 
British fun about what used to be called 
the Servant Problem and other difficulties 
of young married people. The script 
suggests an ingenious mosaic of all the 
humorous articles by imitators of A. A. 
Milne since 1910, with the addition of a 
few tremendously daring and rapturously 
greeted references to such phenomena 
as lavatories. ‘The unusually fresh and 
interesting whodunit Blind Date (2/9/59) 
continues, and The Siege of Pinchgut 
(2/9/59), and a good Simenon, Maigret 
Sets a Trap (“Survey,” 2/9/59). 

Nothing special among the releases, 
but I found This Earth is Mine (19/8/59) 
surprisingly effective in a kind that as a 
rule fails to interest me. Left, Right and 
Centre (12/8/59) has good moments, but 
its satire is essentially familiar. 

— RICHARD MALLETT 
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“I’m afraid you'll have to give up—I can’t row another yard.” 


— 


ON THE AIR 


Misfits 


SEE that Radio Times now has a 

pull-out supplement for juniors, 

possibly as a reply to the persisting 
juvenilia of TV Times, possibly in an 
attempt to teach young viewers to read. 
Anyway, here it is, with the inevitable 
strip cartoon, a serial story, a do-it- 
yourself corner and useful information 
about cowboys and Wells Fargo. The 
next development, I suppose, will be a 
pop-up supplement addressed to teen- 
agers. And why not?  Associated- 
Rediffusion’s repeat of the “‘ Searchlight” 
programme “Rebels with Reason” sug- 
gested that a large proportion of the 
4,000,000 or so working teenagers are in 
need of all the morale that can be 
mustered for them. 

This item, scripted by Alexander 
Jacobs and directed by Mike Wooller, 
pinpointed the notion that to-day’s teen- 
age gangs are more obvious and demon- 
strative than those of twenty years ago 
because they have the money or the 
credit to buy their pleasures in com- 
petition with adults. In my young days 
teen-agers made themselves scarce. We 
had no money for café society, for motor- 
bikes, noisy suits or records, and our 
fun or fractiousness—no different in 
spirit from that of modern teen-agers— 
was therefore less overtly offensive to 
grown-ups. “Rebels with Reason” 
seemed to me a most useful documentary. 
Particularly revealing were the interviews 
with the young motor-cyclists, speed 
fiends for whom the achievement of a 
ton (100 m.p.h.) offers a terrifying thrill. 
“Well, you get up to a ton and you’ve 
done it. People look round at you. Makes 
you feel good”—that kind of thing. 
There isan immense yearning for recog- 
nition among the déclassé youth of the 
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post-war world, and educationists have 
so far found no way of harnessing this 
dangerous dynamism. 


There were more social misfits in the 
Nottingham Playhouse Company’s “ Last 
Day in Dreamland,” by Willis Hall, a 
piece documenting the life of attendants 
in a seaside amusement arcade. ‘The 
season is over and the seasonal workers 
know that they will soon be signed off 
for the winter, but none of them has the 
drive even to think very seriously about 
improving his lot and finding more 
regular employment. A good “subject. 
And a more miserable lot of loafers ‘it 
would be difficult to imagine.. But Mr. 
Hall’s characters were too shallow to be 
convincing. ‘They all reacted- to their 
predicament with superficial small talk— 
as though they were being interviewed by 
Woodrow Wyatt for “ Panorama”—and 
the production was tediously slow: I felt 
that an important idea had been wasted. 


More young men were on parade in 
the ‘“Travellers’ Tales” film . of ‘the 
Oxford and Cambridge Expedition. -to 
South America, a. travelogue dealing 
partly with the Lost World of Roraima 
but more specifically with: the trials of 
the intrepid band of explorers: For me 
the curate’s-eggy film was ruined by the 
dubbed and stilted dialogue and by the 
inability of the producer to realize that 
the cameraman, though not in vision, was 
awkwardly apparent to the viewer. One 
man brashly attempts the descent of an 
unknown pot-hole and breaks a limb. 
The rescuers walk to him without 
difficulty, and surprisingly across open 
country, and then the poor chap crawls 
or rides pickaback to meet the relief 
party. My sympathies were with the 
burdened cameramen who, no doubt, lent 
a hand occasionally with the casualty 
but failed to get into the act, the 
picture. Disappointing, because one 
expects a little more artistic integrity and 
less knavish commercialism in _ pro- 
grammes of this kind. 


Two programmes that I enjoyed were 
the profile of H.M.S. Ganges, the Navy’s 
largest training establishment for boys, 
and the story, “Pull Down,” of Billy 
Smart’s Circus on the move. In both 
items the cameras did most of the work 
with superb visual material. The climb 
of the button-boy to the tip of the mast 
was as exciting as ever, and the reduction 
of the big top to billowing acres of 
canvas made a richer spectacle than 
anything that goes on under its trim, 
taut, business set-up. 


Better still was the BBC’s “Cornish 
Pilchard Drifters” in the “Sea and 
Ships” series. This film, made by the 
West Region Film Unit in Looe, Meva- 
gissey, Porthleven and Newlyn, told the 
sad story of a declining industry, and 
told it with wonderful eloquence in word 
and picture. I have been eating pilchards 
ever since. | —BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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“Aubergine Advises ” 


“.. . Any of my readers finding 
themselves in the rapidly-becoming- 
fashionable North-of-the-Park country 
may like to know of a new bistro-type 
eatery that has opened just off 
Schleswig-Holstein Terrace in Dead 
Boy Mews. Harry and Harriet’s 
specializes in a distinctive Continental 
cuisine—Harriet herself presides over 
the kitchen while Harry welcomes you 
and shows you to your check-cloth’d 
table—and at budget prices they 
provide a menu that I had not expected 
to find this side of the Auvergne. The 
Amis des Routiers sign over the door, 
the Poivre and Sel on the tables, the 
amusing Tour de France photographs 
decorating the walls and the whiff of 
Gauloises give a hint of what is in store 
for patrons. I advise an early visit 
before the rush sets in and Harry and 
Harriet’s is topping everybody’s list. 
Recommended: Harriet’s Matelotte 
@’ Anguilles. Out of this world!” 


EAR HARRY AND HARRIET 

—I am writing to you person- 

ally in case you may be carried 

away by my little write-up. Not that it 

isn’t well deserved. Far from it. But 

I have seen so many cuisine-crazed 

youngsters (and  not-so-youngsters) 

going the same way as you that I feel 
I should whisper a word of warning. 

I should be guilty of mock modesty 
if I said I would be surprised if my few 
words did not result in a sensational 
increase in your business. You, Harry, 
will start adding up the profits and to 
rescue poor Harriet from those steamy 
casseroles you will engage a cook—you 
will refer to him as “our chef” —and, to 
rescue yourself before that welcoming 
smile becomes indelibly etched on your 
face, you will engage a manager. The 
result, I may tell you now, is that your 
food and service will drop with a bump. 
The “chef” will, at the wages you feel 
justified in paying, inevitably prove 
incompetent or a drunk, and probably 
both. The manager will rob you. I 
in the meantime will have recommended 
some other off-beat eating place and you 
will find yourselves surveying a row of 
empty tables except for those occupied 
by a few tiresome regulars with whom 
you have become a habit. Even they 
will fall off in time. 

Some restaurants get over this diffi- 
cult phase that follows an initial success 
by distracting the customers’ attention 


away from the food by such diversions 
as a cinema-organ type of Espresso 
machine attended by a_ colourful 
Jamaican immigrant, by cramming the 
staff into very tight jeans or by signing 
on a tousle-headed guitar-strumming 
teenager. I do not recommend such 
expedients—the novelty so soon wears 
off. Nor indeed do I advise the altern- 
ative, which is to get hold of a really 


By DAVID YATES MASON 


first-class chef at the Claridge’s-Caprice 
rating and, as a result, be forced to 
rocket your prices to expense-account 
level. This means that you will have to 
rely exclusively on surtax payers and 
their expensive women to fill your 
banquettes. ‘Then you might as well 
change the sign over your door to Amis 
des Rentiers, and frankly Dead Boy 
Mews is no place for that sort of thing. 
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“Isn't it about time we were setting off for home ?” 


I must now ask you to pause and 
admit that you, and I too, are riding on 
the crest of the good-food wave. To-day, 
when coaches splendidly loaded with 
shop stewards and their wives from 
Rotherham have replaced the fiacre on 
the Promenade des Anglais, one is apt to 
find bisques, delicate quiches and finely 
flavoured risotti on the most unlikely 
English tables. But, mark my words, 
the counter-revolution is in sight. 

One must never forget that we 
English, particularly the men, basically 
detest and are disturbed by good 
cooking. Flavour and savour, unless 
confirmed by a narrow native tradition, 
have no place this side of Le Manche. 
All right for an exciting no-extras 
fortnight on the Costa Brava, but no 
more. Shaw defined hell for us as a 
perpetual holiday, and our hell will soon 
be discovered to be perpetual holiday 
food. 

I need hardly emphasize the signifi- 
cance of all this to such as you and 
me, and if we are not to be left out in 
the cold, you cooking and I recommend- 
ing esoteric crépes, terrines and kebabs, 
we must start preparing now to blaze the 
trail away from Continental Cuisine 


back to the English Kitchen. (My plans 
are already laid—I am shortly changing 
my nom-de-plume to JUNKET.) Fantastic 
as it may now seem, tinned meat loaf, 
poached cod, apple fool and prune 
mould, even blancmange, will soon be 
on their way IN, and it will not be long 
before no restaurant that wishes to keep 
its patrons can offer a menu that does 
not include stewed rabbit, well boiled 
cabbage and cabinet pudding. 

My advice to you is to leap to the van 
of this just-round-the-corner trend and, 
taking a leaf out of Mr. and Mrs. 
Craddock’s so successful book, set your- 
selves up as Mauvais Viveur with the 
motto Vive l’Assiette Anglaise! You 
will soon be much in demand for 
cookery demonstrations, in the largest 
and most highly rated arenas, of such 
delicacies as fish-cakes, left-over trifle, 
and tapioca pudding to enthusiastic 
audiences, and your restaurant will be 
crowded from opening to closing. Nor 
need your menus lack fancy. You can 
add variety with such whimsically- 
named traditional dishes as red flannel 
hash, toad-in-the-hole, cheese dreams, 
popovers, and Felixstowe tart. I look 
forward to the day when my column 


can urge all who relish the smartest and 
best to hurry to Bayswater for a taste of 
your fig sog. 

Do not, I beg you, dismiss what I 
have said as so much journalistic moon- 
shine. Be honest and admit to your- 
selves, as others will soon be doing, 
that there are moments when one 
more wine-soaked, bouquet-garni’d, ex- 
quisitely roux-sauced dish will make you 
physically sick and that you wish all 
French cooks could be rubbed with 
garlic, pounded in a mortar, diced, 
moulded into médaillions and put into the 
hottest oven (Regulo 12). I may as well 
tell you in confidence that my favourite 
dish in the world is fish-shop fried fish, 
preferably served in last week’s Empire 
News. ‘The time is fast approaching 
when I shall be proud to say so. 

Yours most sincerely, 
AUBERGINE 


* 


‘Something must be done about these 
traffic jams. That was the opinion of seaside 
towns, motoring organizations and drivers 
who had spent hours this week-end crawling 
along holiday roads . . .”—News Chronicle 


No wonder we had traffic jams. 
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